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PREFACE. 




S the excellent Memoir of Joseph 
Sturge by Henry Richard is at 
present inaccessible to many, hav- 
ing long been out of print, I have 
felt it a pity that so noble a life devoted to the 
welfare of his fellow-men should be lost sight 
of, and have therefore compiled this short 
account, with the kind permission of Mrs. 
Sturge, Mrs. Richard, and Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge & Co. (the Publishers), in the hope 
that some may be inspired by the earnest and 
pure-minded heroism of such an example to 
devote themselves in the present day to the 
upholding of righteousness in the earth, by 
breasting difficulties, and having the courage 
to stand alone in the cause of truth. 

A. P. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EARLY YEAB8. 

HOSE who have passed over the 
road leading from Bristol to 
Gloucester will not readily forget 
the scene that breaks on their 
view as they gain the top of Almondsbury Hill, 
for there, spread out before the eye, lies one of 
the finest landscapes in England, embracing an 
area of upwards of a hundred square miles, and 
stretching in an unbroken sweep from the 
mouth of the Severn to the Forest of Dean, 
and almost within sight of the smoke of Glou- 
cester. Lying between Aust Cliff and the 
heights of Old Down is a rich tract of country, 
where the edge of the mountain limestone 
touches the alluvial deposit from the estuary of 
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the Severn. Scattered along this strip of land 
you can see, though in the spring almost 
buried in the bloom of orchards, the beautiful 
rural villages of Tockington, Olveston, and 
Blberton, the last of which was the birthplace 
of Joseph Sturge. 

He was born of Quaker origin on August 
2nd, 1793, at an old house called the Manor 
House, which, both from its name and appear- 
ance, we may infer to have been at one time a 
place of considerable dignity, though used now 
only as a farmhouse. He was the fourth child 
and second son of Joseph and Mary Sturge, 
who had twelve children, eleven of whom lived 
to attain middle age. He was the sixth of the 
family who in succession had borne the name 
of Joseph, the first of whom was the early 
disciple of George Fox. His father was a re- 
spectable farmer and grazier " of intelligence," 
we are told, " considerably superior to men ot 
the same class at that time." His mother was 
Mary Marshall, of Alcester, in Warwickshire. 
She was a lady of a very gentle, retiring dis- 
position, and probably all the more on that 
account exercised a strong, abiding influence 
ver the minds and hearts of her children. 
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His home was tlie abode of cheerfalness 
and contentment. In sueh a secluded district 
there was small need to restrain the boys and 
girls from roaming at will through the 
meadows, among the orchards, and over the 
downs. They lived, we are told, very much in 
the open air, and grew rather wild, though the 
wildness was of a harmless sort. There is one 
little anecdote of these early years which he 
was himself accustomed to tell with great glee 
for the amusement of his children, and which 
shows considerable quickness of repartee on 
the part of a child so young. 

When about six years old he was on a visit 
to a friend of his mother at Frenchay, near 
Bristol. Sauntering about one day, he came 
near the house of an eccentric old man belong- 
ing to the Society of Friends, who, among 
other troubles of life, was sorely annoyed by 
the depredations of a neighbour's pigs. Half 
in jest and half in earnest, perhaps, he told 
Joseph to drive the pigs into a pond close by. 
The boy, delighted with the fun, went to work 
with a will. But presently a woman, the 
owner of the pigs, rushed out of an adjoining 
house with a broom in her hand, which she 
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flourished in great wrath over his head. The 
tempter, who was still standing by, in order to 
cover his own share in the transaction, shook 
his head at the little culprit, and said gravely : 
« Ah !— 

' Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.* " 

The child looked up at him indignantly, and 
said, — 

" Thee be'st Satan, then, for thee told me to 
do it." 

For three years he lived with his grandfather 
Marshall at a farm called Kingley, near 
Alcester. When ten years old he returned to 
his father's house, and attended a day school at 
Thornbury, three miles away, for a year. He 
was then sent to a boarding school at Sidcot, in 
Somersetshire, kept by a member of the Society 
of Friends, John Benwell, to whom his pupil 
bears honourable testimony — that " he seemed 
very solicitous respecting the religious welfare 
of his boys." Here he remained about three 
years, acquiring nothing more than the rudi- 
ments of a plain English education. At four- 
teen — that is, in 1807 — he finally left school 
and returned to his father's house. About this 
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time we discover the first indications of his 
awakening to the consciousness of his own 
spiritual nature, and its solemn relations and 
destinies. "I believe," he says, " that at this 
time I was under strong religious impressions^ 
and was really desirous to act consistently 
with the will of Him who created me for His 
glory ; but alas 1 how soon did I give way to 
the follies of youth, and seemed to care for 
little except my own gratification/' 

After a brief interval he seems to have 
gradually betaken himself to his father's 
occupation as a farmer and grazier. In 1818 
he was drawn for the militia, that service being 
then compulsory. As it was inconsistent with 
his principles to bear arms himself, and he was 
not one to do by proxy what he objected to do 
in person, he had to suffer the penalty of his 
principles. His sheep, therefore, were taken, 
and he happened to reach home one day just 
in time to see them driven off the farm. 

In the early part of the year 1814, while on 
a visit to his friends the Cotterells, at Bewdley, 
in Worcestershire, he received very unex- 
pectedly a proposal to enter into business as a 
corn-factor in partnership with H. F. Cotterell, 
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the son of his host. After consultation with 
his friends, he accepted the offer, and on July 
13 th in the same year, being not quite twenty- 
one years of age, he left his father's house, 
and took up his residence at Bewdley. The 
separation from his family was a sore trial to 
him. In his diary we find the following entry : 
"Took my leave of my friends and relations, 
which was indeed a severe task, as it seemed 
like breaking- all my nearest and dearest ties at 
once. It was in vain that I accused myself of 
weakness, in giving way to my grief. I hardly 
knew how much I loved them till I was about 
to lose them." 

Some time in the year 1815 he took a small 
house, of some £15 or £20 rental, in the hamlet 
of Wribbenhall, near Bewdley. There his sister 
Sophia, in accordance with the dearest wish of 
her heart, joined him as his housekeeper, as well 
as faithful counsellor and companion in all good 
works — a position which, with one brief inter- 
val, she continued ever after to occupy until 
her death in 1845. After his father's decease 
in 1817, he seems to have assumed, with all 
cheerfulness, the character of counsellor and 
caretaker to those left behind. His first 
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thoughts, of course, were directed to his be- 
reaved mother ; he showed an extreme tender- 
ness to her at all times, but especially during 
the period of her brief widowhood. In two 
years she died, and Joseph Sturge changed his 
small house for a larger one, called Netherton, 
where he gave a warm welcome to his younger 
brothers and sisters, thus left without a home. 
This domestic circle has been described by 
those who knew it as the very home of peace 
and love, while he who was its presiding 
spirit came to be looked upon, and continued 
through life to be regarded by all its members, 
with a mixture of the deepest affection and 
reverence. 

Mr. Sturge's partnership with Mr. Cotterell 
lasted only for about three years, after which 
he started on his own account, and so continued 
until he was joined by his brother Charles in 
the year 1822. In this interval of about eight 
years he devoted himself to business with un- 
remitting assiduity. At that time the trade in 
corn was of a singularly hazardous and specu-r 
lative character. So great, frequent, and sud- 
den were the fluctuations in prices that, though 
sometimes large fortunes were rapidly made^ 
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yet those wlio did not conduct their affairs 
with great prudence were liable to be rapidly 
involved in ruin, often with the loss of reputa- 
tion and character. Launched on such a sea 
as this, where the currents were so uncertain, 
and the squalls so violent and treacherous, it 
required a most vigilant and steady pilotage to 
avoid shipwreck. It is evident, indeed, from 
several brief entries in his diary, that Mr. 
Sturge had to pass through many periods of 
intense anxiety, so much so that on more than 
one occasion he was on the eve of relinquishing 
the trade altogether; and his sensitive con- 
scientiousness kept him in constant alarm lest 
he should, either by imprudence or accident, 
involve others in loss by his means. 

Of one thing, however, he was determined, 
that he should not have to reproach his con- 
science for want of success through indolence 
or remissness on his part. It was not, indeed, 
his nature to engage in anything by halves. 
Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did with 
his might. But the strenuous energy with 
which he devoted himself to his calling during 
the early part of his commercial career was, no 
doubt, a matter of principle no less than of 
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natural temperament. No otherwise would it 
have been possible for him to have met the 
exigencies of the time, and fulfilled his own 
obligations. Accordingly we find that his 
exertions during these years were such as to 
tax to the utmost all his alacrity of spirit and 
all the vigour of his robust physical frame. A 
great part of his duty consisted in attending 
markets in a large circle of towns for the pur- 
chase and sale of corn^ or for watching the 
constant fluctuations of the trade. His jour- 
neys were frequently performed on horseback, 
for means of communication were far less ample 
in those days than they are at present ; and as 
they had to be undertaken in all weathers, and 
in every season of the year, and the distances 
to be traversed were often great, the labour 
and fatigue must have been sometimes extreme. 

It was after many years of hard struggles, of 
deep anxiety, and of doubtful results, that he 
was enabled so largely to lend his pecuniary 
aid to the benevolent enterprises in which he 
was engaged. 

Mr. Sturge never, even in the busiest periods 
of his life, allowed himself to neglect his 
religious duties. In the little town of Bewdley 
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the five or six members of the Society of 
Friends living there were wont to assemble in 
the small meeting-house just outside the town. 
As they had no minister in the neighbourhood, 
their meetings were almost invariably " silent 
meetings.'* Thither, however, Joseph Sturge 
repaired with unfailing punctuality, both on 
Sundays and the accustomed week-days, for 
many years. Whatever the press of business, 
however critical the condition of the corn- 
market, no excuse was allowed to serve for 
otherwise occupying those hours consecrated 
to silent and almost solitary worship. The 
spot, indeed, was well adapted for contempla- 
tion and prayer. The little rustic chapel stands 
quite apart from all other buildings at the 
bottom of a small garden, and is shadowed all 
round with fruit trees, a grape vine creeping 
over the roof and adorning the homely eaves 
with its fragrant festoons. A few green 
mounds, visible through the open door, indi- 
cate the spot where some of the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep. 

In the year 1816 the London Peace Society 
was formed, and Mr. Sturge became deeply 
interested in its objects and operation from 
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the first. In 1818 he originated at Worcester 
an auxiliary to the parent society, to which he 
devoted much time and labour, coming regu- 
larly fourteen miles from Bewdley to attend its 
committees for several years; and very soon, 
also, his attention was drawn to the Anti- 
slavery cause. 

When Mr. Sturge had gradually overcome 
the early difficulties of his commercial career, 
he saw more and more clearly in proportion as 
his operations expanded that Birmingham, 
then rapidly becoming the capital of the mid- 
land districts, would be a more suitable locality 
for his trade than the small provincial town of 
Bewdley ; and as business gradually gravitated 
more and more thither, he transferred his resi- 
dence in 1822, taking up his first abode in 
Birmingham at a house in Monument Place, 
but soon afterwards removing to another in 
Edgbaston, which he built himself, and in 
which he lived until the day of his death. 

As an employer of labour, he maintained an 
intimate acquaintance with the circumstances 
of his people. He visited them at their houses ; 
— ^no light labour where seventy or eighty 
families were included : — talked to their wives 
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and children ; entered with them into their 
struggles and trials ; assisted them by his 
counsel, and in various other ways ; and this, 
not as a right or with an air of patronage, as a 
master over a servant, but with all the attrac- 
tive sympathy of a warmly interested friend. 
We need not ask whether he or they were 
familiar with " strikes.'* To them such things 
were known but by rumour; master and 
servant were bound together, not only by a 
common interest, but by warm, reciprocal 
attachment. 

Mr. Sturge had not been long settled at 
Birmingham before the worth and weight of 
his character began to be recognised by his 
fellow-citizens, who soon invited him to bear 
part of the management of their local affairs. 
Nor did he shrink from the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Without presuming 
to censure those who thought differently, Mr. 
Sturge had a profound conviction that to him 
it was part of Christian duty to take an active 
interest in the affairs of the community among 
whom he lived, and by personal service and 
influence to do what in him lay to give to 
those affairs a direction in harmony with 
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Christian principle, and conducive to the 
general good. 

At that time the town had no Corporation. 
Local business was entrusted to a body called 
the Commissioners. Of this body he had been 
elected a member. Among the duties de- 
volving on it was the erection of a Town Hall, 
rendered necessary by the growing population 
and commercial importance of the town. In 
the Act of Parliament empowering them to do 
so there was a provision which placed the hall 
occasionally at the disposal of the Committee 
of the Greneral Hospital, for the purpose of 
holding musical festiva,ls in support of that 
institution. Mr. Sturge had a strong con- 
scientious objection to oratorios on common 
grounds with many other religious men. Ac- 
cordingly he deemed it his duty to protest 
against the appropriation of a building erected 
by general taxation to purposes so offensive to 
the religious feelings of a considerable portion 
of the taxpayers. He therefore sent round a 
circular, in which he proposed to submit the 
following resolution to the next meeting of the 
Commissioners : — 

" That no money be expended on the Town 
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Hall with a view to its being appropriated to 
the performances of the oratorios, and that an 
early application be made to Parliament for the 
repeal of that part of the present Act which 
places it occasionally under the control of the 
Musical Oonunittee of the General Hospital." 

Having failed in carrying his resolution, he 
retired from the Commission, and then issued 
an appeal, which was signed by a number of 
ministers and other gentlemen representing 
various religious bodies, entreating "those 
who were sincerely desirous of acting con- 
sistently with their profession as Christians 
calmly to consider whether they could with 
propriety attend" a performance involving 
" the profanation of the most serious subjects 
which the human mind can contemplate, by 
their application to purposes of amusement." 
But as it was far from the wish of those who 
gave their names to injure the charity, they 
appended to their protest an announcement 
that " a subscription was intended to be 
opened, the whole of which would be devoted 
to the purposes of the General Hospital, where- 
by those who were desirous of supporting it 
might have an opportunity of contributing 
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through an unobjectionable channel." All this 
did not, of course, deter that class who require 
to be amused into benevolence from proceeding 
with their sacred entertainments, even though 
Mr. Sturge felt it his duty to renew his appeals 
on several occasions. 



CHAPTER II. 



TSE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 



SHERB waa a long iaterval between 
tbe abolition of the Slave Trade, in 
1807, and the timo when Mr. Bux- 
ton submitted to the House of 
Commons, in 1823, the first resolution ever 
moved in that assembly that brought in ques- 
tion the lawfulness of slavery. From this year 
forward many events contributed to awaken 
the slumbering conscience of the nation to the 
guilt of slavery. Facts of a very startling 
nature were brought to light from time to time, 
revealing the revolting cruelties practised by 
men — ay, and by women — ^on the unfortunate 
slaves whom the system placed at their mercy. 
About this time Joseph Sturge was present 
at the Friends' Yearly Meeting, when a petition 
to the House of Commons on the subject of 
slavery was read and very interesting remarks 
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made by William Allen, John Wilkinson, James 
Cropper, and a number of other Friends. 

After this Joseph Sturge became irrevocably 
committed to the cause of the slave, and soon 
began to enter upon that long series of active 
services in connection with it which ended only 
with life. In 1826 he was appointed secretary 
to the Birmingham Anti-slavery Society. For 
some years, as most in accordance with his 
modest nature, his labours were comparatively 
private, following the lead and acting under 
the direction of James Cropper. He was also 
in active correspondence with Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, then the mainspring of the Anti- 
slavery movement in London. Mr. Sturge 
made up his mind conclusively that he would 
be no party to demanding or accepting less 
than total and immediate emancipation. For 
this he suffered some reproach, as being an 
extreme and impracticable man, but in truth, 
in acting thus, on the present and other occa- 
. sions, he was simply obeying what was a neces- 
sity of his nature : he was emphatically a man 
of action. 

His first step was to endeavour to bring over 
to his views the members of his own Society ; 
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accordingly, at the Friends' Yearly Meeting in 
1830, he delivered an earnest address, implor- 
ing his brethren to take more decided ground 
than they had hitherto done on this question. 
In 1831 the Agency Committee was formed, 
which addressed itself to the specific business 
of informing the public mind on the abomina- 
tions of slavery, and thereby evoking a popular 
opinion which should act as ** a pressure from 
without " upon the Government. At this time 
the public press was bitterly hostile to the 
cause of abolition. In all this agitation Joseph 
Sturge, though less prominently before the 
public than he afterwards became, was one of 
the most active and constant helpers — so much 
so, indeed, that Birmingham, next to London, 
was for many years the most important centre 
of activity for all Anti-slavery operations. 
Throughout the whole of the midland counties 
lie laboured indefatigably, organizing societies, 
getting up public meetings, corresponding with 
the friends of the cause, and moving into action 
all within the circle of his influence by the 
energy of his character and the contagion of 
his benevolent enthusiasm. 
During the latter part of 1831 and the be- 
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ginning of 1832 the Anti-slavery agitation was 
partially suspended amid the all-absorbing in- 
fluence of the political struggle which preceded 
the passing of the Reform Bill In their 
** Memoranda on the Anti-slavery Question," 
drawn up at that time by Mr. Cropper and Mr, 
Sturge, we find the following, among other 
suggestions : — " We think it best that nothing 
should be brought forward which is in any way 
likely to injure the Reform cause." But when 
that great measure had been secured, the advo- 
cates of the slave resumed their efforts with all 
the fresh impulse which they derived from the 
consciousness that they had now the means of 
bringing popular opinion to bear far more 
effectually upon the legislature than under the 
old parliamentary system which had been just 
swept away. William Knibb, the Baptist 
missionary, driven from Jamaica by the per- 
secution of the planters, was sailing up the 
English Channel in June, 1832, and when the 
pilot came on board his first question was, 
** Well, pilot, what news ? " " The Reform Bill 
has passed." "Thank God!" he rejoined; 
**now I'll have slavery down." Such, no 
doubt, was the feeling generally entertained by 
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friends of the cause. Boards of Correspon- 
dence were formed in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, whose object was to urge the friends of 
immediate abolition throughout the country to- 
elicit from candidates a distinct reply to the 
following query, "Whether, in the event of 
their becoming members of the ensuing parlia- 
ment, they will strenuously promote and vote 

for the IMMEDIATE AND TOTAL ABOLITION OF BeITISH 

Colonial slaveby ? " The effect of this method 
of procedure was very great. The process of 
enlightenment and conversion among the class 
of gentlemen who aspired to parliamentary 
honours went on with wonderful rapidity, and 
the result was for the first time an Anti- 
slavery House of Commons. 

No time was lost in bringing the opinion of 
the country to bear upon the ministry. The 
Agency Committee issued a summons to all the 
Anti-slavery Societies throughout the kingdom^ 
requesting them to send delegates to London 
without delay, who should wait in a body on 
the Prime Minister, and separately on their 
respective representatives. To make sure that 
this summons should not fall to the ground, a 
number of the leading friends of the cause. 
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having divided tlie country into districts, 
determined to visit the most important towns 
in person. Mr. Sturge undertook Ireland and 
a part of Scotland, and as the time between the 
issue of the invitation and the assembling of 
the conference in London was very brief, and 
there were in those days no railways to facili- 
tate rapid locomotion, the labour and fatigue 
he had to undergo on this journey were very 
great. But nothing could withstand his energy 
and zeal, and he succeeded in procuring a good 
representation from those remote regions in the 
" Slaves' Parliament." His colleagues had been 
no less successful in other districts. 

The result was that on the 19th of April,. 
1833, 339 delegates from all parts of the country 
met at Exeter Hall, and having adopted an 
address, which had been prepared by the skiU 
fill pen of Mr. Joseph John Gurney, they went 
in a body to present it to the minister, attract- 
ing no little attention as they streamed in black- 
coated procession through the Strand and 
WTiitehall to Downing Street. The address 
was read by Mr. Samuel Gurney, and the- 
essence of it was contained in this paragraph r 
"We feel bound, publicly and emphatically to- 
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declare that while slavery obtains under any 
forn), however modified or however sanctioned, 
we will never relax from our efforts nor swerve 
from our purpose to exert that influence which 
we may collectively or individually possess to 
effect by all legitimate means its immediate and 
entire abolition." 

Although the minister said little that was 
'encouraging, yet there is no doubt that this 
demonstration of public feeling produced a 
deep impression. 

To the friends of the slave there were two 
obnoxious features in the Government scheme 
for emancipation; the first was the twelve 
years' apprenticeship, changed afterwards to 
seven, to which the slaviB was consigned, and 
which was, in fact, nothing but the perpet- 
uation of slavery under another name. The 
other was the compensation given to the slave- 
owner in the form of a loan of £15,000,000, 
afterwards transformed into a gift of 
^£20,000,000. Mr Sturge believed that the 
apprenticeship was worse than a delusion, 
•either as a substitute for freedom or as a 
preparation for it. They clearly foresaw that 
to retain the negro in a state of absolute sub- 
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jection to tlie masters for a series of years, 
at the end of whicli he was to escape from 
their power, was a sure way to stimulate both 
their cupidity and cruelty. As to compensa- 
tion, the objection of the abolitionists was not 
monetary, but moral They would not have 
grudged a hundred millions for the redemption 
of the slave had they thought the principle a 
just one ; but to pay the slave-owner for relin- 
quishing his property in human beings seemed 
to them an acknowledgment of the right to make 
merchandise of the souls and bodies of men. 

After the passing of the Emancipation Act 
in 1833, Mr. Sturge's attention was diverted 
for awhile from public matters by his own 
domestic joys and sorrows. In April the 
following year he married Eliza, the only 
daughter of James Cropper, of Liverpool, the 
eminent philanthropist, with whom he had 
been so early associated in the Anti-slavery 
cause. Miss Cropper was a most estimable 
lady, of congenial sentiments and sympathies 
with himself, and eminently qualified to be a 
helpmeet for him, not only in his private 
relations, but in his public labours. But it 
pleased Providence that the bright prospect 
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thus opening before him should be suddenly 
clouded. In less than a twelvemonth he lost 
both wife and child. For the moment he was 
stunned by the severity of this blow. But 
after awhile he learnt the difl&cult lesson of 
entire resignation to the Divine will, and 
instead of bending in selfish sorrow over the 
grave of his buried hopes, he turned, with a 
saddened heart, no doubt, but with a stronger 
purpose, to those services in the cause of truth 
and humanity to which he deemed himself now 
more than ever called. He was singularly 
favoured in having a comforter and counsellor 
still left in his own home, on whom his stricken 
heart could lean with entire trust. His sister 
Sophia, who had lived with him for many years 
before his marriage, hastened back again to his 
side when his brief period of matrimonial 
happiness was so abruptly brought to a close. 
With true womanly sympathy, she soothed his 
griefs, while, with that high sense of the re- 
sponsibilities of life which nothing but earnest 
Christian conviction produces, she encouraged 
Iiim to renew his interest in those public duties 
for which she believed him to be, beyond most 
men, both called and qualified. 
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We return now to the record of the further 
Anti-slavery labours on which Mr. Sturge soon 
became engaged. His attention had long been 
directed with painful interest to the feeling 
which prevailed in the United States of 
America on the subject of slavery. The 
oDormous development of the cotton trade had 
applied such a stimulant to the national 
cupidity as almost for the time utterly to 
smother the voice of conscience. Instead of 
the strong abhorrence with which the founders 
of the republic had regarded this sinister insti- 
tution, a class of public men had arisen who, 
not content even with the language of apology, 
liad begun to assert the positive virtues of 
slavery, and that in a tone of coarse and in- 
solent effrontery, which sought to overbear all 
opposition and to drown the remonstrances 
alike of reason and religion. And, unhappily, 
among the foremost in this audacity of evil 
were the churches of America and their 
ministers. At a meeting of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, held at Birmingham, in 
July, 1836, Mr. Sturge spoke out with great 
earnestness on this question. His object was 
to show that the discussion of the subject of 
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slavery was not out of place at a missionary 
meeting, since hardly any evil more obstructs 
the labours of those who are seeking to evan- 
gelize the world. 

The following are brief extracts from his 
speech : — 

"If we turn our eyes for a moment to 
poor, unhappy Africa, we shall find that al- 
most the whole of that continent may justly be 
said to be hermetically sealed against mission- 
ary efforts by this system, which, while it tears 
from its shores annually upwards of 100,000 
victims, either to die amid all the horrors of 
the middle passage, or in hopeless, unmitigated 
toil and bondage, is supposed to destroy two or 
three times that number in the internal wars, 
fomented to the very heart of the continent, 
and the march of the slaves to the coast, to 
supply the white man's ships from the Christian 
country. What opinion, I would ask — were we 
-Africans— should we form of such Christians 
as these ? Can we wonder that, instead of re- 
ceiving them as the messengers of peace and glad 
tidings, they should consider them as cannibals, 
and not unfrequently commit self-destruction, 
under the supposition that they shall be de- 
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voured when they arrive at the port of their 
destination? To whom was it that the God 
of love used the severest language when per- 
sonally upon earth ? Not to the poor outcast 
of society, whatever his crimes might have 
been, but to the self-righteous, highly profess- 
ing scribes and Pharisees; and such is the 
enormous guilt of the professing Christian 
Church in America with regard to slavery that 
if we were gifted with language powerful as an 
archangel, and strong and alarming as the 
most tempestuous billows of the Atlantic to the 
shipwrecked mariner, we ought to raise it to its 
highest emphasis on this occasion, under the 
persuasion that through the blessing of Heaven 
we should thus be most likely to encourage the 
faithful band of abolitionists, and carry dismay 
and ultimate conviction to their opponents, 
hasten the day of universal freedom, and the 
period when Christians of all nations shall show 
by deeds, not words, that they consider every 
country as their country and ievery man as^ 
their brother," 

On the 14th of October, 1835, a large meet- 
ing was held at the Town Hall, Birmingham — 
for, as the Anti-slavery agitation now began to 
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revolve more and more round Joseph Sturge as 
its master-spirit, Birmingham became, naturally, 
to a large extent the centre of operations. At 
this meeting a memorial to Lord Melbourne 
was adopted, in which the conduct of the 
planters in trying to the utmost of their power 
to defeat the provisions of the Emancipation 
Act, after pocketing the twenty millions paid 
by the nation for the redemption of the slaves, 
was characterized as a "practical and deliberate 
fraud." The memorialists, utterly repudiating 
all further dependence upon the intention and 
power of the colonists to establish a policy of 
justice and mercy with a view to the abolition 
of slavery, stated their conviction that "nothing 
short of the entire emancipation of the slave 
from every restraint, except such as may be 
and is equally imposed upon the white popula- 
tion, will effectually destroy or even materially 
alleviate the oppressions of the colonial system." 
On February 1st, 1836, another large meeting 
was held at Birmingham upon the same subject, 
at which Mr. Sturge made an able statement, 
illustrated by copious extracts from private 
letters and documents received from the West 
Indies, showing the fearful suffering to which 
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the negroes were subjected under the ap- 
prenticeship system. In a report of the meet- 
ing, which was published in the form of a 
pamphlet, for general circulation, we are told 
" that the close of this address, and; above all, 
the touching manner of its delivery, produced 
a most powerful effect upon the meeting." Mr. 
Angell James, who was the next speaker, began 
by saying that " after the horrifying details, 
they had just heard read to them, and the truly 
tender eloquence with which those details had 
been followed and supported by that excellent 
friend of all that was good, Mr. Joseph Sturge, 
what remained for that meeting to do was to 
rise and with one heart and voice to demand 
the immediate abolition of the last remains of 
negro slavery." The impression produced by 
these and other speeches was still further 
deepened by an address of extraordinary power 
by Daniel O^Connell, whose fidelity to the cause 
of the slave never faltered for an instant during 
his long and stormy public career. 

It was the difficulty of getting trustworthy 
accounts of the real condition of the slaves that 
induced Joseph Sturge to undertake his West 
India mission. It was a much more formidable 
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enterprise than it may now appear. He had 
never before crossed the seas except to Ireland ; 
ocean steamers were then unknown. The voy- 
age was of uncertain length and of consider- 
able peril. The dangers of the climate were 
not small, according to common apprehension. 
But, most of all, there were reasonable grounds 
of fear from the intense enmity which the 
white population of the colonies were supposed 
to cherish toward all who presumed to meddle 
with their domestic institution. When his 
determination to cross the Atlantic on this 
mission of mercy became known, his fellow- 
citizens of Birmingham met and presented him 
with an address full of sympathy and en- 
couragement, proving that for once, at least, 
the proverb did not hold good, that a prophet 
is not without honour save in his own country. 
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CHAPTER III. 

VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES AND FUBTHEB 

ANTL SLAVERY WORK. 

OSBPH STURGE and his com- 
panion, Thomas Harvey, embarked 
at Falmouth on the Skylark mail- 
packet for Barbados November 
17th, 1836. The voyage was performed with 
favourable weather in twenty-seven days. 
Intercourse with fellow-passengers showed that 
the West India planters were by no means 
necessarily pro-slavery. One of Joseph Sturge's 
associates relates a pleasing instar ce, slight but 
significant, of his fidelity to duty during the 
voyagei One of the company, a fine old gentle- 
man, had from early years been addicted to the 
irreverent use of the sacred name. Joseph 
Sturge, who had appeared absorbed in thought, 
suddenly said to his friend, " I must speak to 
that old man." He rose and joined him in his 

^ 31 
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walk. They took several turns together and 
separated. Marked respect and increased 
cordiality from the individual whom he had 
thus gently admonished were the result of this 
conference. 

Joseph Sturge and his companion spent 
nearly a month in Antigua. The legislature of 
this island had rejected the apprenticeship, and 
preferred passing at once a measure of com- 
plete emancipation, which took effect on August 
1st, 1834 This was largely due to the ener- 
getic influence of the governor, Sir Evan 
M'Gregor, and the humane impulses of many 
of the assembly and council. It was of the 
highest interest to Joseph Sturge to ascertain 
how far this bold and generous policy had suc- 
ceeded, and to compare its fruits with the re- 
sults of the system of apprenticeship. The 
inquiry was pursued with zeal and diligence. 
The visitors obtained interviews with the lieut.- 
governor, Col. Light, the president of the 
council, and the speaker of the assembly ; they 
listened to the debates in the latter body, 
watched the trials in the Court of Assize, con- 
versed with the chief justice on the statistics of 
crime, inspected the gaols, and attended the 
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police courts. They visited the churches, 
chapels, mission stations, and schools. They 
obtained access to estates in various parts of 
the island, and made careful, comparative esti- 
mates of the cost of cultivation, and with all 
the aid they could on the spot they pursued the 
comparison between slavery and freedom. 

In this colony the transition from slavery to 
freedom had been peacefully effected in a single 
day. No tumult or riot ensued, but the memor- 
able change was ushered in by the attendance 
of Divine worship and by hymns of praise to 
the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

Having accomplished the object of their visit 
to Antigua, Joseph Sturge chartered a small 
schooner to carry his companion and himself 
back to Barbados. A single night's voyage 
landed the travellers at Montserrat. In this 
small and poverty-stricken colony they found 
a number of superior and intelligent men, who 
readily supplied the information they were in 
search of. Two or three years before his 
death, Joseph Sturge purchased a large aban- 
doned sugar estate on this island, in order to 
test in the most practical manner his convic- 
tion that by fair and just treatment of the 
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native labourers sugar could be profitably pro- 
duced. He did not survive to witness the 
completion of his plans in reference to the 
property. 

In their next voyage, the travellers in their 
little schooner encountered a perilous storm. 
Their friends at Montserrat gave them up for 
lost; but, through the protecting care of a 
merciful Providence, after tossing about two 
days, with some damage to the ship, they 
reached Roseau, the capital and port of St. 
Dominica. They were exceedingly impressed 
with the wild and magnificent scenery of this 
island — **a land of mists, and rainbows, and 
mountain torrents." 

From there they went on to Martinique, St. 
Lucia, and Barbados. At Barbados the wealthy 
planters were less influenced by humane 
and generous feeling than their brethren in 
Antigua : their legislature was the last to pass 
an act to give effect to the abolition of slavery. 
The gaol and the treadmill were freely used to 
coerce labour ; and for such offences as " linen 
badly washed and impertinence,'* or doing only 
half as much in potato hoeing one day as they 
did the dav before, women were sentenced to 
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seven days' treadmill and had their hair close- 
cropped. The moving force of the apprentice- 
ship system was physical coercion. The negro 
was told he was a slave no longer, and he was 
then driven to the field and compelled as effec- 
tually as before to render his unrequited toil 
for his master's benefit. 

On January 13th, 1837, Mr. Sturge and his 
friend embarked in the Echo steamer for 
Jamaica. Here they found the special stipen- 
diary magistrates, by whom the law was ad- 
ministered, were of very various character and 
qualifications. Some were truly noble-minded 
men, who struggled heroically with the im- 
mense diflBculties of their position ; others were 
of average capacity of good intentions, but of 
little strength of purpose; while many suc- 
cumbed readily to the influences that beset 
them, and became willing instruments of the 
old slave-holding spirit. But far heavier than 
the punishments inflicted by the magistrates 
were the sufferings that flowed from the capri- 
cious tyranny of the overseers, and for which 
there was no remedy. 

"The provision grounds of the apprentices 
are from one to fifteen miles distant from their 
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huts ; but in no case is any allowance of time 
made for going and returning. . . . During 
illness the apprentices are supported by them- 
selves and their relatives ; and their young 
families or aged relatives are also dependent 
on them for support. Their poultry and other 
live stock are frequently wantonly destroyed 
by the overseers. . . . Every birth increases 
the difficulty to the negro mother of providing 
maintenance for her offspring and of escaping 
punishment.'* West Indies in 1837. 

Joseph Sturge arrived at the conclusion that 
there had been a great violation of the solemn 
compact with the British people ; that the bulk 
of the population still groaned under some of 
the worst evils of slavery ; and that it was his 
duty to seek redress at the hands of Parliament 
and by an appeal to the British public. As a 
time of preparation for freedom the apprentice- 
ship was a conspicuous failure. 

On Mr. Sturge's return from the West 
Indies, he formed the fixed determination never 
to rest until he had effected the overthrow of 
this pernicious system, the flagrant and mani- 
fold evils of which he was now in a condition 
to prove by ample evidence. Undaunted by 
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discouragements, he resolved to make an appeal 
to the moral and religious feeling of the 
country. Birmingham was the first to greet 
him with cordial welcome on his return. He 
was invited by his fellow-townsmen to a public 
breakfast in the Town Hall, where he first un- 
folded his tale of oppression and suffering. 
His statements produced a great impression. 
He visited various other large towns, every- 
where addressing crowded audiences, and by 
his perfectly simple and artless description of 
the scenes of hardship and cruelty he had 
witnessed himself, or learnt from the testimony 
of others on whose evidence he could rely, 
awakening strong indignation in the hearts of 
those who heard him. However, he was unable 
to gain the interest of the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee, but a conference meeting at Exeter 
Hall appointed a " Central Emancipation Com- 
mittee," which sent forth agents and appeals 
throughout the country. Provincial societies 
were re-organized, public meetings were held 
in all the principal towns of the empire, some 
of the old voices rang out once more in 
eloquent tones over the land, while many 
younger men, who came into the field for the 
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first time, threw all the impulse of unworn 
energy and zeal into the conflict. 

A resolution was move4 in Parliament by 
Sir Eardley Wilmot and seconded by Mr. 0. P. 
Villiers, on May 22nd, 1838, that " negro ap- 
prenticeship in the British colonies should im- 
mediately cease and determine *' ; and although 
the ministers put up Lord Stanley, the most 
accomplished orator in their ranks, and the 
author of the Apprenticeship Act, to oppose the 
motion, they were defeated by a majority pf 
three, amid cheers from the galleries, crowded 
with the friends of the slave, who were in con- 
sequence turned out for rioting. And so the 
sentence of death was pronounced upon slavery 
by the voice of the British nation, and the un- 
gracious intervention of those in power on its 
behalf did not avail to prolong its execrable 
existence. The letters that now poured in 
upon Joseph Sturge from the missionaries in 
the West Indies show how full of joy, almost 
to bursting, their hearts were at seeing their 
poor flocks on the eve of being rescued from 
the hands of the oppressor. 

On the 1st of August, 1838, the law came 
into operation. On the evening of the 31st of 
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July, the people crowded to the chapels, and 
remained there engaged in exercises of devo- 
tion until within a few minutes of twelve 
o'clock, when they all sank into profound 
silence, waiting with breathless expectation 
the stroke of the hour which was to proclaim 
that the day of freedom had dawned, and then 
burst into a long-continued shout of triumphant 
joy. ** Never," says Mr. Knibb, " never did I 
hear such a sound. The winds of freedom 
appeared to have been let loose. The very 
building shook at the strange yet sacred joy.'* 
The following day was, of course, devoted to 
holiday festivities. In the morning all the 
places of worship were again thronged, while 
the faithful missionaries, who had laboured and 
suffered so much during the dark days of 
slavery, led the devout thanksgivings of their 
emancipated flocks, and addressed to them 
earnest words of mixed congratulation and 
counsel. Afterwards there were processions, 
and banquets, and floating banners, and tri- 
umphial arches, and all other forms and sym- 
bols of gratitude and gladness, to which the 
newly-born freedmen abandoned themselves 
with all the exuberant emotion of the simple, 
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impulsive negro nature. There were enthusi- 
astic and endless cheers for their friends — for 
those whom they knew had bravely fought their 
battles through years of labour and obloquy. 
The names of Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and 
Buxton, and Brougham, and Sturge, oft awoke 
the echoes of the islands, and floated in loud 
acclaim far over the waves of the Caribbean 
Sea, a tribute which, we believe, none of them 
would have exchanged for the loftiest strains 
of triumph that ever hailed the "conquering 
hero," as he marched on his path of blood 
and glory. 

And now another measure for the benefit of 
the coloured population of the West Indies 
occupied the time and attention of Mr. Sturge. 
Its object was to place within the reach of the 
liberated slaves the means of obtaining an in- 
dependent settlement on the land, by the pur- 
chase of small freeholds and the establishment 
of free villages. Some provisions of this nature 
became absolutely necessary, because the 
planters, instead of allowing the price of labour 
to adjust itself, according to the natural law 
of supply and demand, entered into a combina- 
tion to keep wages down, by drawing up an 
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arbitrary scale at very low rates, whicli they 
mutually pledged themselves never to exceed. 
Accordingly, Joseph Sturge promoted the 
formation of a company, to be called the 
" West India Land Investment Company," for 
the purchase of real property in the West 
Indies, to be afterwards sold or let in small 
lots to the negroes. This company, however, 
failed to get the required protection of a 
charter or letters-patent from Mr. Labouchere, 
the President of the Board of Trade, and so 
the whole scheme, after great labour and cost, 
fell to the ground. There remained, therefore, 
for Mr. Sturge only to do his utmost, person- 
ally, for the object he hoped to have accom- 
plished by means of this association. He 
accordingly advanced considerable sums on 
loan to different missionaries, to enable them 
to purchase land on which the negroes might 
settle and build cottages, without being at the 
mercy of the planters. This was attended by 
the happiest results. The independence of the 
people being thus secured, they were in a posi- 
tion to treat with their employers as free 
labourers on the question of wages, nor did 
they show any indisposition to work when they 
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could obtain such remuneration as supplied an 
adequate motive for working. 

During all this time Mr. Sturge was not 
unmindful of the importance of fitting the 
liberated slave for the enjoyment of freedom, 
by placing within his reach the means of a 
better education. At the first Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends after his return from 
the West Indies, in giving some account of the 
journey of himself and Mr. Harvey, he took 
occasion to urge the appeal of the missionaries 
for help in their educational labours with 
great earnestness on his co-religionists. A 
few months later, he issued another appeal, in 
the form of a circular, which led to the forma- 
tion of the " Jamaica Education Society." By 
means of this association considerable sums 
were raised for many years, principally by the 
Society of Friends, and transmitted to the 
Baptist Missionaries for educational purposes. 
Mr. Sturge was himself an annual subscriber 
of £50, often augmented by special donations 
to a much larger amount. But while thus 
labouring cheerfully to aid the negroes, he was 
fully alive to the importance of cultivating 
among them habits of self-help. 
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Early in 1839 Mr. Sturge began to take 
measures for the formation of a new Society 
for the systematic prosecution of the work 
which, as he then described, still remained to 
be done. The old Anti-slavery Society had been 
virtually dissolved. Joseph Sturge's idea was 
to form an association on a broader and more 
comprehensive character than any yet at- 
tempted, with a view to bringing the intelli- 
gence and conscience of the civilized world to 
bear against the system of human bondage. 
His first step was to call a preliminary and un- 
official conference of the friends of the slave, 
at which it was resolved to summon a meeting 
of delegates at Exeter Hall, on April 17th and 
18th, 1839, to consider the necessity of some 
combined and organized effort for the promo- 
tion of the cause. This meeting accordingly 
took place, and resulted in the establishment of 
" The British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society," 
which is still in active operation. The funda- 
mental principles of the Association were em- 
bodied in the following resolution : — . 

" That so long as slavery exists there is no 
reasonable prospect of the annihilation of the 
slave trade, and of extinguishing the sale and 
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barter of human beings. That the extinction 
of slavery and the slave trade will be attained 
most efEectually by the employment of those 
means which are of a moral, religious, and 
pacific character, and that no measures be re- 
sorted to by this Society in the prosecution of 
these objects but such as are in entire accord- 
ance with these principles." 

As some of those present at the meeting 
were disposed to favour the attempt to put 
down the slave trade by the employment of 
armed cruisers on the coast of Africa, there 
was considerable difficulty in bringing them to 
accede to the latter part of this resolution. 
But on that point Mr. Sturge was immovable. 
Besides his strong conviction that the attempt 
would be useless to put down the traffic by 
mere external coercion while slavery existed, 
and ofiered such abundant temptation to the 
cupidity of reckless and unprincipled men, and 
23erhaps worse than useless, by aggravating the 
horrors, without materially diminishing the 
extent of the trade, his Christian conscience 
revolted from the idea of trying to promote 
philanthropic ends by violence and blood. 

Early in 1840 the committee of this Associa- 
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tion issued an invitation to the friends of 
freedom and humanity in all countries of 
Christendom to a general conference in Lon- 
don, the first meeting of which was held on 
June 12th, at the Freemasons' Hall. Five or 
six hundred delegates were present, together 
with a large number of visitors. It was, 
indeed, a remarkable assembly ; no man whose 
lieart could be touched with sympathy for the 
wrongs of the oppressed, or with admiration 
for that noblest kind of heroism which seeks 
its reward in the triumphs of humanity and 
mercy, could glance along those thronging 
benches without an emotion of singular interest 
and respect. There might have been seen the 
veteran champions of the cause of the slave in 
the British Parliament — Buxton, and Lushing- 
ton, and O'Connell, and Villiers, — the great 
name of Brougham only being wanting, his 
shattered health having obliged him to be con- 
tent with sending words of cordial greeting to 
his old allies by letter. There were also the men 
who, by their varied and vigorous eloquence, had 
evoked and organized the public sentiment out 
of doors which had clothed their parliamentary 
leaders with such resistless power before the 
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legislature — men like John Burnet, and Greorge 
Thompson, and John Scoble, and Samuel 
Bowly, and a score besides, hardly less worthy 
of fame, who had carried into every corner of 
the kingdom the sacred fire, which had burst at 
length into such a blaze as to have illuminated 
the whole land. The West Indies had sent 
William Knibb, and John Clark, and others, 
to represent the noble band of missionaries 
who had so long and bravely battled with the 
monster slavery on its own soil. From the 
United States had come, among others, Bimey 
and Stanton, Lloyd Garrison, and Wendell 
Phillips, and of honourable women not a few. 
France had sent a considerable delegation, 
headed by the respected names of Isambert and 
Cremieux. 

Over this assembly presided the venerable 
Thomas Clarkson, his body bent beneath the 
weight of more than eighty years, but his heart 
beating as warmly as ever for the cause of the 
enslaved ; while Joseph Sturge was felt by all 
to be the animating spirit of the scene. The 
following is from the description of Hayden, the 
painter, whose attendance had been engaged in 
order to immortalize the scene by his brush : — 
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" Aided by Joseph Sturge and his daughter, 
Olarkson mounted to the chair, sat down in 
it, as if to rest, and then, in a tender, feeble 
voice, appealed to the assembly for a few- 
minutes' meditation before he opened the con- 
vention. . . . Bending forward, leaning 
on the table, he spoke to the great assembly as 
a patriarch standing near the grave. . . . 
Every word he uttered was from his heart. He 
spoke tenderly, tremulously; and in alluding 
to Wilberforce, acknowledged, just as an aged 
man would acknowledge, his decay of memory 
in forgetting many other dear friends whom he 
could not then recollect. After solemnly urging 
the members to persevere to the last, till slavery 
was extinct, lifting his hand and pointing to 
heaven (his face quivering with emotion), he 
ended by saying : * May the Supreme Ruler of 
all events, at whose disposal are, not only the 
hearts, but the intellects of men — may He, in 
His abundant mercy, guide your councils and 
give His blessing on your labours.' There 
was a pause of a moment, and then, without 
an interchange of thought or even of look, the 
whole of this vast meeting, men and women, 
said, in a tone of subdued and deep feeling, 
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* Amen I Amen ! * • . . I have seen the 
most affecting tragedies, imitative and real,, 
but never did I witness in life or in the drama 
so deep, so touching, so pathetic an effect pro- 
duced on any great assembly as by the few 
unaffected, unsophisticated words of this aged 
and agitated person." 

There is no doubt that this conference was the 
means of imparting a new impulse to the cause 
of emancipation throughout the civilized world. 

No sooner was it over than Mr. Sturge began 
to consider in what direction his services would 
be most useful, and it was not long before he 
made up his mind to go himself to America, 
considering it a duty to know for himself how 
things were going on in the United States. He 
embarked at Portsmouth on board the British 
Queen steam-packet on March 10th, 1841. On 
the night of the 18th they encountered one of 
the most awful hurricanes ever witnessed by 
the oldest sailor on board. " From this date 
to the 24th,*' he says, " we experienced a suc- 
cession of storms of indescribable violence and 
severity, which, at some intervals, caused 
great, and, I believe, very just alarm for the 
safety of the ship/* 
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With a courageous loyalty to conscience 
from which he never shrank, he bravely did 
his duty among all the classes with whom he 
was brought into contact in America. To the 
slave-trader at Baltimore, whose establishment 
he had visited, he wrote a letter of faithful 
Christian admonition, in which he besought 
him, "by his hopes of peace here and here- 
after," to abandon his occupation. *' I need 
not say," he remarks, " that my feelings were 
painfully exercised in looking over thy build- 
ings, fitted up with bolts and bars, for the 
reception of human beings for sale. A sense 
of the misery and suffering of the unfortunate 
slaves who have been from time to time con- 
fined there — of their separation from home and 
kindred, and of the dreary prospect before them 
of a life of unrequited toil in the south and 
south-west, rested heavily upon me. I could 
there realize the true nature of the system of 
slavery. I was in a market-house for human 
flesh, where humanity is degraded to a level 
with the brute, and where children of our 
common Father in heaven, and for whom our 
blessed Redeemer offered up the atoning sacri- 
fice of His blood, were bargained for, and sold 
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like beasts that perish. ... I would 
beseech thee," he says, in conclusion, " to 
listen to that voice which I am persuaded 
sometimes urges thee to 'put away the evil 
of thy doings,' to * do justice and love mercy,' 
and thus cease to draw upon thyself the curse 
of those merchants of Tyre, who * traded in 
the persons of men.' " 

He was also the bearer of an address, signed 
by the venerable Thomas Clarkson, from the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to 
the President of the United States. As there 
were difllculties in getting an introduction to 
the President, he wrote a letter to him, inform- 
ing him that he had this address in charge, 
and asking permission to wait upon him, and 
place it in his hands. To this no reply was 
received, nor did the President make the 
slightest allusion to it when Mr. Sturge subse- 
quently saw him. He had no mind, however, 
to be balked of his object by this discourtesy. 
He therefore drew up a paper, addressed " To 
the Abolitionists of the United States," in 
which, along with a copy of the address, he 
described the attempt he had vainly made to 
bring it under the cognisance of the Chief 
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Officer of the Hepublic, adding quietly that 
^^ memorials of a similar character had been 
presented to diSerent heads of Governments in 
other parts of the world, and had been uni- 
formly received with marked respect.'* He 
expatiated also at some length, and with deep 
feeling, upon the sorrowful scenes he had wit- 
nessed in the district of Columbia, under the 
very shadow of the capitol — the slave-trading 
establishments^ where human beings, walled in 
as in a jail, " herded together like cattle for the 
market " ; and the city prison, built and main- 
tained by the Federal government, " an old and 
loathsome building," crowded with coloured 
prisoners, some of them guilty of no offence, 
but placed in those cells because the slave- 
dealers found it convenient to make use of 
them as a place of deposit and market for 
their slaves. 

It is impossible, of course, accurately to 
estimate what amount of good was produced 
by his visit to America, for that subtle force 
which we call influence is, of all other things, 
the most difficult to measure and weigh. It is 
certain, however, that his friends in that coun- 
try believed it to have been largely beneficial. 
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Mr. Lewis Tappan, writing to him when ho 
was on the eve of embarking on his return to 
Europe, says : "It would be wholly out of my 
power to convey to you the sense I have of tho 
value of your services and counsels during 
your present visit to this country. I have no 
doubt this visit — jour interviews, conversa- 
tions, letters, etc. — have done incalculablo 
good, and have endeared you to many in this 
country, who will feel it to be a happiness and 
a privilege to follow you hereafter with their 
good wishes and their prayers. May the Lord 
abundantly reward you for this labour of love,, 
and take you on eagle's wings * to your home 
again, there to labour for many years in the 
cause of abolition and general philanthropy.' " 
Mr. Whittier also refers repeatedly in his 
after communications to the impression which 
he left upon his own religious body — the 
Society of Friends. We subjoin a few ex- 
tracts from his letters. Thusi writing from 
Philadelphia, while Mr. Sturge was yet in the 
country, he says: "Thy visits and labours 
have done great good : prejudices have been 
softened, attention aroused, and deep feeling 
called out in many minds. ... I have 
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been among some of our friends to-day, and 
liave been pleased to find the impression in 
regard to thyself and thy labours so highly 
favourable. The iron is beginning to melt," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

!' HEN the London and Birmingbam 
Railway Company was formed, 
Mr. Sturge was early cliosen as 
J one of the directors. In such a 
position it was not possible that a question of 
so much importance as that of Sunday travel- 
ling should fail to engage the serious attention 
of one who sought to guide hSmsolf in what- 
ever business he was concerned by the law of 
■conscience. Therefore, as soon as the first 
portion of the line was about to be opened, in 
1836, he proposed to his brother directors, 
■" that the Company's engines and carriages be 
not used on a Sunday during the partial open- 
ing of the railway." This motion was lost by 
a majority of one. After two more unsuccess- 
ful attempts with the same end in view, Mr. 
Sturge felt he had no right further to press his 
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opinions, and as he could not with a free con* 
science, to quote his words in his letter of 
resignation, " be the representative of a body 
who had decided upon a course which he 
conceived to involve an incalculable extent of 
moral evil, he retired from the board, with a 
full acknowledgment of the courtesy he had 
experienced, even from those directors whose 
opinions had differed from his own," 

About this time there was much political 
agitation among the working classes in con* 
sequence of the distress in the manufacturing 
districts. Soon after Joseph Sturge accepted 
the oflBce of alderman, painful events occurred 
at Birmingham which obliged him conscien- 
tiously to take an active part in defence of 
what he deemed to be the violated rights of his. 
fellow-citizens. 

On the evening of July 4th, 1839, a large 
meeting was held in the '*Bull Ring,'* and 
although there was on that occasion no ap* 
pearance of disorderliness, nor were any in* 
flammatory speeches delivered, the police made 
a rush on the people, who, at the first onset, 
fled in all directions. The police appear to 
have made free use of their staves, even before 
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any show of resistance was offered to them 
^' in the performance of their duty.'* As, how- 
ever, in the impetuosity of their pursuit, they 
became widely dispersed, the populace were 
gradually emboldened to resent the violence 
that had been used against them. They began 
to rally in groups, and to throw stones and 
brickbats at their assailants, who were in turn 
seized with a panic, and fled precipitately for 
refuge within the gates of the police office. 
This unfortunate collision greatly exasperated 
both parties. 

Riots followed in various parts of Birming- 
ham, and consequently the Government brought 
forward an Act described by Joseph Sturge, in 
a speech delivered at the Town Hall, as " a 
measure by which the minister of the day 
placed within their town a large body of men, 
drilled and organized, under the control of a 
commissioner appointed by him, and who also 
acted as a justice of the peace, with between 
forty and fifty officers of various grades below 
liim. This force he could order to act without 
a moment's notice, with deadly weapons, with- 
out even reading the Riot Act, as in the case 
of the military. The principles on which this 
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despotic measure were based were so entirely 
repugnant to justice, sound policy, and the 
British constitution, that had it not been 
hurried through Parliament at the very close 
of the session, under the worst possible mis- 
representations, and when the ministers and 
their dependants constituted the majority of 
the members in attendance, bad as was the 
present House of Commons, he could hardly 
believe that it could have . escaped. . . . 
They might suppress the expression of public 
opinion for a time, but they must be conscious 
that, without doing justice to the people, they 
were treading on a smothered volcano. He 
also knew there were some who considered 
that the few and the wealthy should govern the 
poor and the many ; but he could not find in 
his Bible, either in the doctrine or example ot 
Him whom all Christians professed to follow, 
a single passage to justify such an opinion or 
such a practice. It was the conviction of a 
Christian duty which had brought him there 
that day, and which told him that he should 
resist, by all possible means, such measures as 
the Government Police Bill. He felt that he 
would not be obeying the injunctions of his 
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Divine Master, * to love his neighbour as him- 
self/ if he did not use any little influence 
which he might possess to prevent encroach- 
ments upon the liberties of his country, though 
they might not affect him personally ; and he 
considered it was also his duty to advocate the 
rights of the poorest individual in the com- 
munity to all the religious, civil, and political 
privileges of the wealthiest in the land. Some 
might be disposed to blame him for promoting 
meetings such as the present, at this time, but 
he so far differed from them that he firmly be- 
lieved the public and constitutional expression 
of popular opinion at the present eventful 
period was their greatest — he had almost said 
their only — safety." 

After a rather obstinate resistance, public 
sentiment ultimately oWiged the Government 
to give way, and to allow local control to come 
into operation in the management of the local, 
police. 

When the first germ of that great associa- 
tion for the repeal of the corn laws sprang up, 
which afterwards, under the name of the 
" League," grew into such power and fame, 
Mr. Sturge was one of the earliest to attach 
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himself to it. The high respect in which his 
character was held throughout the country, 
the prestige which at that time surrounded his 
name as the hero of an agitation which had 
proved so recently and so signally successful, 
and the great experience he had acquired in 
evoking and directing popular opinion to the 
accomplishment of a given object, made the 
leaders fully sensible of the great advantage it 
would be to their cause to enlist such a man 
actively in their ranks. Accordingly we find 
that almost from the first he was in frequent 
communication with Mr. Cobden^ Mr. J. B. 
Smith, Mr. Duncan Maclaren, and other promi- 
nent members of the League, who sought his 
counsel in all their movements, and relied 
greatly upon his co-operation, especially as 
respected the important district of which 
Birmingham was the centre. 

There were some special services which he 
rendered to the cause of Free Trade. In the 
first place, he helped to give something of a 
moral and religious tone to the movement, and 
to prevent it from degenerating into a mere 
commercial and economical agitation. Not that 
he was insensible to the immense importance of 
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the subject in its bearing on the trading in- 
terests o£ the country. Still, it was the moral 
aspect of every question that appealed most 
strongly to his nature, and he seldom failed at 
the meetings of the League to keep before the 
eyes of his colleagues the fact that the system 
against which they were contending was evil, 
not merely because it crippled our manufac- 
tures and interfered with the free course of 
commerce, but because it contravened the laws 
of God, and strove, by perverse human legis- 
lation, to frustrate the beneficent designs of 
Providence, We find a characteristic illustra- 
tion of this in the account of an interview 
which a deputation held in 1840 with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. After various 
speakers had shown how disastrously the corn 
laws were operating on the material prosperity 
of the country, as evidenced by the bitter and 
widespread sufferings of that terrible year, 
" Joseph Sturge made a powerful appeal to the 
ministers, placing the whole question upon the 
eternal principles of justice and humanity, 
which he said were shamefully outraged by a 
tax on the food of the people." 
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Towards the end of the year 1839, Mr. 
Sturge became deeply interested in the state of 
our relations with China. So far back as the 
year 1800 the Chinese Q-overnment had pro- 
hibited the importation of opium into their 
country, because — such were the words of the 
imperial edict — " it was wasting the time and 
destroying the property of the people, and lead- 
ing them to exchange their silver and commo- 
dities for the vile dirt brought in by the 
foreigners." In spite of this, however, the 
East India Company continued the trade, and 
when its charter expired in 1834, private mer- 
chants pushed it with redoubled vigour, " not 
only smuggling it in as our smugglers brought 
in brandy and gin, but making a lodgment in 
the country for the article, under shelter of the 
arrangements for the general trade of Macao 
and Canton/' 

The opium trade and the consequent war 
with China always lay as a heavy burden on 
the mind of Joseph Sturge. The spectacle of 
a Christian country, purely for its own profit, 
forcing upon a heathen country, in defiance of 
its laws and against the earnest remonstrances 
of its Government, a pernicious and poisonous 
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drug, wliich not only ruined the health but 
blighted the morals of the people to an appal- 
ling extent, was unspeakably distressing to 
him. Again and again did he lift up his voice 
in indignant protest against a policy so nefarious 
and dishonourable. Indeed, some of the most 
strenuous efforts he made during the latter 
years of his life were directed to the revival of 
the Anti-Opium Society, in the hope that 
through its agency the public conscience might 
be roused to a sense of this great commercial 
iniquity. 




CHAPTER V. 




THE SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 

^B are now coming to a portion of 
Mr. Sturge's life which at the time 
exposed him to a great deal of 
misconstruction and obloquy. We 
have already seen how distinct was his convic- 
tion that a Christian is not at liberty, on the 
plea of guarding his own piety from worldly 
taint, to evade the duties of citizenship. The 
pertinacity with which both the great political 
parties turned a deaf ear to the cry of the 
nation, that often rose into a piercing wail of 
distress, for the repeal of the protective laws, 
so disastrous to the commerce of the country 
and the well-being of the masses, had obliged 
Mr. Sturge to look to an improved representa- 
tion of the people as the best means of obtain- 
ing the redress so long demanded in vain from 
parliament as then constituted. 

63 
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Hundreds of thousands were already 
" plunged in want and misery." " The dis- 
tress had now so deepened," says Miss 
Martineau, referring to 1838-40, "in the 
manufacturing districts as to render it clearly 
inevitable that many must die, and a multitude 
be lowered to a state of sickness and irritability 
from want of food; while there seemed no 
chance of any member of the manufacturing 
classes coming out of the struggle at last with 
a vestige of property wherewith to begin the 
world again." 

Unhappily, the working classes fell into the 
hands of bad advisers, who, taking advantage 
of their ignorance and credulity, laboured hard 
to breed bad blood between them and their 
employers, while at the same time they whis- 
pered in their ears that the only way to attain 
their rights and to avenge their wrongs was by 
the strong hand of violence. Is it any wonder 
that those who have been taught by their own 
Governments to regard the triumphs of the 
sword with unbounded worship as the principal 
glory of nations should be sometimes tempted 
to ask whether they could not turn the same 
instrumentality to account on their own behalf 2 
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Among the coal districts of Wales, among the 
nailers and miners of Dudley and Stourbridge, 
in the potteries of Staffordshire, as well as in 
the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, there were riotous mobs, who com- 
mitted considerable depredations on property 
and spread great alarm through the country. 
These disorders had filled the minds of many 
of the propertied and commercial classes with 
that kind of panic terror which so easily glides 
into injustice, and had begotten in their hearts 
such bitter prejudices against the less favoured 
of their fellow-countrymen as led them to 
repel with anger and insolence all their claims 
to political equality. To avenge themselves of 
the wrong and insult inflicted on their class, 
there was the greatest danger that the opera- 
tives should throw themselves more than ever 
into the arms of men who would gladly have 
used the opportunity to inspire them with 
hostility, not only to the institutions of the 
country, but to the Christian faith itself, for 
there is no such efficient auxiliary to the infidel 
as a system of social and political injustice 
perpetrated under the apparent sanction of the 
Gospel. 
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Mr. Sturge watched all this with the deepest 
sorrow and anxiety. He thought it would be 
doing good service to both classes if, by wean- 
ing the one from the dangerous theories which 
inspired so much distrust and dislike of their 
cause, he could induce the other to listen in a 
more generous temper to the claims of so large 
a body of their fellow-countrymen. 

It cannot be doubted that he was in some re- 
spects singularly qualified to lead in an attempt 
to effect reconciliation between the middle and 
working classes. Mr. Cobden, speaking of the 
Declaration on the Suffrage to be signed by 
" men not in Parliament," wrote on Nov. 21st, 
1841 :— 

" In such case your name is the very best in 
all England to head the list. I say this with- 
out compliment, or even views of doing you 
justice, but simply with an eye to policy. You 
have so much of established reputation to fall 
back upon that your standing with the middle 
class would not be endangered by a course 
which might peril the character and endanger 
the usefulness of most others. You would carry 
with you the philanthropists and the religious 
world, or at least neutralize their opposition, 
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and without their aid no moral victory can 
be achieved in this age and country.'* 

The first public step taken by Mr. Sturge to 
give effect to his views was at a meeting of 
Anti-Corn Law deputies held at Manchester 
November 17th5 1841. At the close he invited 
any who might feel an interest in the ques- 
tion of organizing reform to a separate con- 
ference on that subject before they left the 
town. The following declaration was pub 
forth in December : — 

"Deeply impressed with conviction of the 
evils arising from class legislation, and of 
the sufferings thereby inflicted upon our indus- 
trious fellow-subjects, the undersigned aflSrm 
that a large majority of the people of this 
country are unjustly excluded from that fair, 
full, and free exercise of the elective franchise 
to which they are entitled by the great princi- 
ple of Christian equity, and also by the British 
Constitution, for *no subject of England can 
be constrained to pay any aids or taxes, even 
for the defence of the realm or the support of 
the Government, but such as are imposed by 
his own consent or that of his representative 
in Parliament.' " 
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The declaration was received with great 
favour. Signatures from electors and non- 
electors flowed in from various parts of the 
country. In less than a month 16,000 in 
Birmingham had affixed their names to the 
document. An association was formed, entitled 
" The National Complete Suffrage Union." 

Just at this time the constituency of Notting- 
ham became vacant, and Joseph Sturge was 
asked to stand as a candidate. He accepted 
the nomination. On May 18th, 1841, he visited 
the town and addressed an immense public 
meeting in the market place in explanation of 
his principles, and after declaring himself 
opposed to Church and military establishments > 
and the com and provision laws, and in favour 
of an extension of the suffrage to every man 
of twenty-one years of age, unless disqualified 
by the verdict of a jury of his countrymen, he 
added, that while feeling it his duty to assert 
the social and political rights of his fellow- 
countrymen, he should "deem it still in- 
cumbent on him especially to advocate the 
cause of those who are held in personal slavery 
in any part of the world, in accordance with 
the dictates of our holy religion, which teaches 
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US that every country is our country and every 
man our brother." His opponent, Mr. Walter^ 
endeavoured to excite prejudice against him 
by describing him as "the advocate of two prin- 
ciples — the charter and teetotalism." After a 
very severe contest, Mr. Walter was returned, 
the numbers being: Walter, 1,885; Sturge^ 
1,801 . The election committee, however, un- 
seated Mr. Walter. The seat was offered to 
Mr. Sturge, but he declined it. 

In 1844, Mr. Sturge was brought forward as 
a candidate for Birmingham on the invitation 
of a large town's meeting, attended by several 
thousands of persons, "and throughout the 
contest/' says a contemporary pamphlet, " as 
well as at the nomination, the popular feeling 
was overwhelming in his favour." Neverthe* 
less, he was defeated, owing mainly, he explains^ 
to his espousal of the cause of the unenfran- 
chised, and admits, " that the feeling of the 
electors against giving the franchise to the 
working classes was becoming more and more 
strong every year. It is true," he adds, " there 
are other causes. Of course, the innkeepers, 
ginshop proprietors, and the beerhouse keepera 
were generally against me. • • . But still, it 
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should be known that one of the great curses 
of our present system of representation is that 
it makes the separation wider and wider, as 
long as it lasts, between those who possess the 
franchise and those who do not." 

By degrees, however, the Manhood Suffrage 
morement which he led faded out of public 
view. The commercial classes became more 
and more absorbed in the Free Trade agitation, 
which was yearly acquiring greater breadth and 
force. The leaders of the Chartists, no longer 
restrained or moderated by the influence of 
their moral force coadjutors, rushed into wilder 
extremes of fanatic violence. And when the 
French Revolution of 1848 came still further to 
inflame their excitement, their folly culminated 
in certain large and tumultuous assemblages 
held in London, and in the presentation of a 
monster petition to Parliament, professing to 
bear we know not how many millions of signa- 
tures ; but a large proportion of which were 
found, on being scrutinized by a committee of 
the House, to consist of forged or fictitious 
names. All this served for awhile to bring 
utter discredit on the whole question of elec- 
toral reform. Mr. Sturge continued to the 
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last day of his life faithful to his early con- 
victions on this subject, though advancing 
age, and perhaps a secret consciousness that he 
was more fitted by character and taste for the 
promotion of moral than political reform, led 
him to decline taking any active part, after this 
period, in such agitation. 

Nevertheless, he pertinaciously clung to the 
idea of a manhood suffrage — that is, a suffrage 
in which the right to have a voice in public 
affairs is inherent in the man, and not in any 
accident of property or social position. He 
believed profoundly that Christianity itself was 
compromised and dishonoured by the selfish- 
ness which led persons calling themselves 
Christians rudely to thrust back millions of 
upright, laborious, deserving men from all 
share in political privileges which they them- 
selves highly prized, lest haply their own 
supremacy or convenience should be brought 
into any hazard thereby. 

It was the same spirit which pervaded the 
whole of his efforts for the enfranchisement of 
the masses. He seldom made a speech with- 
out putting forward the distinctively Christian 
grounds upon which he acted. It mattered 
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not to him what was the character of his 
audience. He must have often been aware that 
many of those who heard him had small re- 
spect for the religious principles to which he 
appealed ; but having an unfaltering faith in 
the fact that the Gospel was the truest founda- 
tion for human liberty, he was in that, as in 
other respects, '*not ashamed of the Gospel," 
while his obvious simplicity and sincerity saved 
him from the imputation of hypocrisy or cant 
on the part of even the most sceptical of his 
hearers. 

Before dismissing Mr. Sturge from the po- 
litical arena, we must advert to one other occa- 
sion on which he appeared as candidate for a 
seat in Parliament. In the years 1843-7 there 
arose a great educational controversy in this 
country, springing from a measure for national 
education introduced into Parliament in 1843 
by Sir James Graham, as a member of Sir 
Robert Peel's Government. This was felt by 
Dissenters to be an unfair and dangerous 
measure. Mr. Sturge sided strongly with 
them, insomuch that when the Committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society, of 
which he had been a cordial supporter for 
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many years, determined to accept aid from the 
Grovernment, after doing all in his power to 
deter them from that resolution, he felt bound 
to withdraw from all connection with the in- 
stitution. At the Leeds election of 1847 this 
question assumed a very important position, 
and it was deemed a matter of great moment 
to select as a candidate one who, while he was 
thoroughly sound on that principle, would in 
other respects command the confidence and 
awaken the enthusiasm of the advanced Liberal 
party. Mr Sturge was held to combine these 
qualifications. In compliance with an invita- 
tion from a committee appointed to nominate 
suitable representatives for the borough, he 
attended a general meeting of the Liberal 
electors ; and after having explained his senti- 
ments, a resolution was passed, with but one 
dissentient, pledging those present, in the event 
of his becoming candidate, to use their utmost 
exertions to secure his return. But, faithful to 
his own principle as a friend of the unrepre- 
sented classes, Mr .Sturge declined to accept 
the candidateship unless an opportunity was 
afforded him of ascertaining the opinions of 
the people J who in his judgment were unjustly 
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deprived of their political rights. Bat tins, 
like his former candidatures ended in defeat, 
though a yery honourable defeat. His rivals — 
Messrs. Marshall and Beckett — were men of 
great wealth and local influence. 




CHAPTER VI. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 

T must not, however, be supposed 
that even in the most absorbing 
moments of the political agitation 
in which he had become involved 
Mr. Sturge ever forgot or neglected the great 
philanthropic interests to which so large a 
portion of his earlier life had been devoted. He 
was not one of those men of mere impulse, who 
mount and ride a particular hobby with great 
vehemence for awhile, and then gradually cool 
down into indifference, or turn aside to go in 
quest of some novel speculation or pursuit that 
may have fascinated their fancy. He possessed, 
on the contrary, a singular tenacity of purpose. 
When he was in the thick of the Suffrage move- 
ment he induced his colleagues to join him in 
an address to the democratic party in America^ 
pointing out to them how seriously Liberal 
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principals were dishonoured and impeded in 
Enrope by Bepablic complicity with slavery in 
the United States. Mr. Whittier, in a letter 
to him^ dated Febroary 28th, 1845, says : *' I 
notice with pleasure that the Complete Suffrage 
Conunittee have prepared an address to the 
democratic party in this country on their sub- 
serviency to the slave power. Everything of 
that kind helps us. The better portion of that 
party are beginning to take abolition grounds." 

In the early part of 1842, the French aboli- 
tionists, under powerful auspices, determined to 
hold a conference and public meeting at Paris, 
with a view more especially to promote the 
extinction of slavery in the French colonies. 
Mr. Sturge was one of the delegates appointed 
to attend it. Great interest had been excited 
in this country in reference to this meeting, not 
merely because it might have an important 
bearing on the Anti-slavery cause, but because 
it promised to initiate among our neighbours 
that system of moral agitation which had pro- 
duced such large and salutary results among 
ourselves* Unhappily, however, the French 
Government took alarm, and the meeting was 

rbidden by the ministry. Nevertheless, 
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there was a. private conference, attended by 
sixty or seventy gentlemen, at which a good 
deal of information was given on the results 
of emancipation in the West Indies, as well 
as on the state of the Anti-slavery question 
generally in various parts of the world. 

In the early part of 1843, whilst in the thick 
of the Suffrage agitation, Mr. Sturge had to 
devote a large measure of time and attention 
to two important meetings about to be held in 
London — namely, the Second Anti-slavery Con- 
vention and the First Peace Convention. The 
former was held at the Freemasons* Hall, be- 
ginning June 13th. Upwards of 300 delegates 
attended. Its most distinctive feature was a 
long and animated debate which took place on 
the question of introducing slave-grown sugar 
into the British market, which the former Con- 
vention had unanimously condemned, but which 
the progress of the Free Trade agitation had 
since then brought before the public attention 
in a more pressing and practical form. "The 
Peace Convention," says Miss Sturge, his sister, 
*^ was lively and full of interest.*' 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
simple and self-forgetting eai'nestness with 
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which this admirable brother and sister devoted 
themselves to doing good, as others do to the 
pursuit of wealth, fame, or fashion. During 
the very crisis of these public exertions, the 
commercial firm of which he was the head was 
suddenly involved in one of those terrible 
squalls to which at that time the corn trade 
was peculiarly liable. ** During the last few 
months," writes Miss Sturge to a friend," un der 
date of December 1st, 1842, " Joseph and 
Charles have been losing money with far more 
rapidity than they ever gained it. Charles, 
alarmed by the suddenness of the emergency, 
was obliged hastily to recall Joseph from Scot- 
land, and since then it has been a continued 
struggle with stupendous diflBculties. They 
have not probably quite reached the bottom 
yet, but the way seems clearer than it was, 
and I am . comforted to observe that both of 
them have now regained a stronger tone of 
mind. Under such circumstances, there are 
not many besides Joseph that could pay at- 
tention to other afEairs than his own. But, 
excepting now and then, when body and mind 
were almost exhausted, he has not relaxed his 
exertions m those causes which are dear to 
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him." Then she passes away from these 
private anxieties to beg her friend to assist 
them in finding some person " able and willing 
to take in hand the conduct of the Peace Con- 
vention." We cannot doubt, indeed, that this 
unselfish devotion to great objects was its own 
reward. It presented a most salutary diver- 
sion from those private cares. which otherwise, 
by incessant brooding upon them, might have 
eaten into the soul as doth a canker, A gener- 
ous sympathy for others' weal is often the best 
balm for our own bruise. 

Letters that Joseph Sturge received from 
America during this period show that the tide 
of Christian sentiment was rising steadily there 
year by year, and must ultimately,, though by 
comparatively slow degrees, cause th^ ark of 
liberty to float high above all obstacles on that 
continent. 

In the year 1845 Mr. Sturge was called upon 
to sustain one oE the severest afflictions that 
befel him in life. His sister Sophy Sturge, 
with the exception of the brief interval. between 
his marriage and the death of his first wife, a 
period of rather less than a year, had been his 
inseparable companion for nearly twenty-five 
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years. From the concurrent testimony of those 
best acquainted with her, she appears to have 
been a woman of rare strength and excellence 
of character. The Rev. J. A. James thus de- 
scribes her: "Never perhaps were the active 
and passive virtues of the Christian character 
more harmoniously and beautifully blended 
than in this excellent woman. To a temper 
and disposition singularly sweet and engaging 
she united a vigorous intellect and an under- 
standing universally well informed. Her Chris- 
tianity was vital and practical, diffusing its 
benign and heavenly influence throughout every 
action of her life — a life that was constantly 
devoted to the prosecution of some project of 
active benevolenfce and usefulness. She oc- 
cupied and worthily filled a most important 
station as the colleague, counsellor, and ever- 
ready helper of her distinguished brother in all 
his vast designs of beneficence." 

She absolutely identified herself with him, 
and lived in his life. " He was the ocean to 
the river of her thoughts." She had sufl&cient 
vigour of mind intelligently to appreciate his 
principles and plans, while her spirit, at once 
benevolent and devout, was so entirely in 
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unison with his that all the ardour and energy 
of her life flowed naturally, as it were, into the 
channel of his existence. It would be difficult 
to over-rate the value to Mr, Sturge of having 
such a counsellor in his own home, so intelli- 
gent and earnest in her sympathies with him, 
and yet so "jealous over him with a godly 
jealousy,'* lest he should err from the straight 
path of duty. 

But this dear companion through so large a 
portion of the pilgrimage of life he was now 
destined to lose. In the beginning of 1845 he 
writes to a friend : "I almost fear thou wilt 
think that I am hardly taking my share of Anti- 
slavery burdens at this important time, but 
within the last fortnight my sister has several 
times been in such a state that I hardly knew, 
from one moment to another, whether she 
would survive ; and while she is thus hanging 
between life and death, not only do I feel it my 
duty to remain with her, but my anxiety about 
her and the weakness of my spirits make me 
little qualified to do anything efficient when I 
am absent from her.'* Indeed, for many weeks 
he quitted her room as seldom as possible. 
During those hours of precious yet mournful 
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communion in the chamber of death the 
brother and sister reviewed together the public 
and especially the political activities in which 
she had encouraged him to take part, and, 
amid many contrite acknowledgments of per- 
sonal infirmitv, felt that their motives and 
objects bore the scrutiny even of that search- 
ing and solemn hour. On the 6th of June the 
scene closed. Dark indeed must have been 
his dwelling-place when the light shed upon it 
by that bright and congenial spirit was with- 
drawn. We cannot better close this brief 
notice of Sophia Sturge than by introducing 
the following beautiful lines from the pen of 
Mr. Whittier, entitled, — 



" TO MY FRIEND, ON THE DEATH OF HIS 

SISTER." 

" Thine is a grief, tlie depth of which another 

May never know ; 
Yet, o'er the waters, O my stricken brother ! 

To thee I go. 

" I lean my heart unto thee, sadly folding 

Thy hand in mine ; 
With even the weakness of my sonl upholding 

The strength of thine. 
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" I never knew, like thee, the dear departed ; 

I stood not by 
When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil-hearted 

Lay down to die. 

** And on thy ears my words of weak condoling 

Must vainly fall ; 
The funeral bell, which in thy heart is tolling, 

Sounds over all I 

** I will not mock thee with the poor world's common 

And heartless phrase. 
Nor Wrong the memory of a sainted woman 

With idle praise. 

** With silence only as their benediction, 

God's angels come, 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction. 

The soul sits dumb ! 

*' Yet would I say what thy own heart approve th : 

Our Father's will — 
Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth — 

Is mercy still. 

** Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 

Hath evil wrought ; 
Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel — 

The good die not ! 

" God calls our loved ones ; but we lose not wholly 

What He hath given ! 
They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 

As in His heaven. 
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" And she is with thee : in thy path of trial 

She walketh yet ; 
Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 

Her locks are wet. 

" Up, then, my brother ! Lo, the fields of harvest 

Lie white in view ! 
She lives, and loves thee, and the God thou servest 

To both is true. 

" Trust in thy sickle ! England's toil-worn peasants 

Thy call abide ; 
And she thou moum'st, a pure and holy presence, 

Shall glean beside 1" 

The memory of such a sister, we may well 
believe, when he had once recovered from the- 
first shock of grief, far from paralysing his 
energies, must rather have animated him more 
than ever to " patient continuance in well- 
doing." Providence, however, was gi-acious^ 
to him again. After an interval of about 
eighteen months of this domestic desolation,, 
his home was once more made glad by womanly 
affection and sympathy. On October 14th,. 
1846, he was married to Hannah, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Barnard Dickinson, of Coal- 
brookdale. 

The proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance,, 
a body which was constituted in 1846 with a 
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view to promote and express greater visible 
union between the various bodies of Evangeli- 
cal Christians in this and all other Protestant 
countries, engaged Mr. Sturge's attention in a 
considerable degi^ee. The object in itself was 
one adapted strongly to attract the sympathies 
of so liberal and loving a nature. But when 
he came to examine more narrowly the consti- 
tution of the proposed alliance, it seemed to 
him that the good men who were promoting it 
had fallen into the error of " a disposition to 
lengthen the creeds and to shorten the com- 
mandments.'' This was painfully apparent 
when comparing the stringency of their doc- 
trinal with the laxity of their moral test. The 
former was so stringent that no member of the 
Society of Friends could be admitted, and the 
latter was so lax that no traffickers in the bodies 
and souls of. our fellow-men need be excluded. 
On both these points Mr. Sturge felt that he- 
was called upon to make his protest. Regard- 
ing slavery, Mr. Sturge felt that as American 
Christians were invited to join the Alliance, the 
mode in which the Alliance dealt with the ques- 
tion was really a matter of very urgent prac- 
tical importance. As soon, therefore, as it 
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became known thab it was about to invite 
Americans to attend its first World's Conven- 
tion in London, in August, 1846, the Anti- 
slavery Society addressed a very able memorial 
to the committee of the Alliance : in it they 
vividly depicted the fearful cruelties and im- 
moralities of the slave system in the United 
States, and the extent to which it is vindicated 
and sustained by large bodies of professing 
Christians in that country, " who would feel no 
diflSiculty in subscribing the Alliance's confession 
of faith," and they besought the committee not 
to invite such men to their association, but in 
the spirit of Christian fidelity to abstain from 
receiving any who either directly participated 
or acquiesced in the guilt of upholding the en- 
slavement of their fellow - men. Unhappily, 
however, the invitation had been sent out 
before the resolution to stop it was adopted, 
and the consequence was an attempt at com- 
promise, which ended in serious complications. 
" Thou wilt see by the papers," Joseph Sturge 
says, in writing to the poet Whittier, " what a 
ipess the Evangelical Alliance has made of the 
Slavery question, and I fear upon the whole 
they have done it great harm." There cannot 
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be a doubt that in America, where the action 
of the conference was watched with the utmost 
interest, this timidity and vacillation of the 
Alliance before the face of slavery was regarded 
as a heavy blow and a great discouragement by 
those who were bearing the brunt of the Anti- 
slavery battle. Writing to his friend, September 
27th, 1846, Whittier says : " I see your Evan- 
gelical Alliance has shipwrecked itself on the 
Slavery question. Why is it that humanity and 
orthodoxy must needs be divorced from each 
other? . . . When will men learn that 
there can be * no compromise ' between right 
and wrong ? " It is but justice to the British 
branch of the Alliance to say that later on they 
made ample amends for their former ambiguous 
conduct. 

Early in the year 1845 we find Mr. Sturge 
busily engaged in promoting what was called 
the Free Labour Movement. It was impossible 
for those who had taken an active part in the 
Anti-slavery agitation not to feel what was con- 
stantly pressed upon their attention by friends 
and foes — how greatly our enormous consump- 
tion of cotton in this country contributed to the 
extension of slavery in America. Very little 
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reflection and inquiry was sufficient to show 
that the great upas-tree, fruitful of so much 
oppression and misery to the black race, which 
was . spreading its branches more and more 
widely over the western continent, had its tap- 
root in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

The consciousness of this impelled Mr. 
Sturge and his fellow-labourers to make an 
effort to place within reach of the people of 
England articles manufactured out of cotton 
raised by free labour. He therefore induced 
a number of his leading anti-slavery friends to 
join with him in raising a small fund with which 
to make an experiment in this direction. Their 
first object was to procure a supply of bond-fide 
free-labour cotton ; next, to get manufacturers 
in whose integrity they could confide to work 
it up into various articles of clothing and other 
consumption; and then to secure agents and 
retail dealers in various parts of the country 
who should feel sufficient interest in the subject 
to keep the articles as a part of their stock, and 
bring them under the attention of their cus- 
tomers. They believed that though at first the 
price of such articles might be somewhat higher 
than that of those produced in the ordinary 
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metliod, yet as the demand for them increased 
they could be furnished at equal if not lower 
rates, and in the meantime such a class of goods 
would serve as a perpetual reminder to the 
public conscience, and enable those who were 
in earnest to present a sort of daily practical 
protest against all encouragement of slavery. 

Mr. Sturge continued to sustain this move- 
ment for many years, and expended upon it a 
good deal of time, labour, and money* 

The visit of Mr. and Mrs. Stowe into this 
country, and the general interest excited on 
behalf of the Anti-slavery cause by the extra- 
ordinary success of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," gave 
a fresh impulse to the Free Labour movement. 
We can readily understand the cordial pleasure 
with which Mr. Sturge welcomed the appear- 
ance of that remarkable book. During their 
visit to England, his house naturally became 
one of their homes. In Mrs. Stowe's " Sunny 
Memories," she remarks upon what so many 
besides have felt — the kind of unworldly calm 
which reigned in that happy circle : " The 
grounds of Mr. Sturge," she says, describing a 
Sunday she spent there, " are very near to those 
of his brother, only a narrow road interposing 
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between them. They have contrived to make 
them one by building under the road a subter- 
ranean passage, so that the two families can 
pass and repass into each other's grounds in 
perfect privacy. At noon we dined at the 
house of the other brother, Mr. Edmund 
Sturge. . . . We enjoyed our quiet season 
with these two families exceedingly. We 
seemed to feel ourselves in an atmosphere 
where all was peace and goodwill to men. 
The little children, aftisr dinner, took us 
through the walks to show us their beautiful 
rabbits and other pets. Everything seemed 
orderly, peaceable, quiet. . . . My Sunday 
here has always seemed to be a pleasant 
kind of pastoral, much like the communion 
of Christian and Faithful on the Delectable 
Mountains." 

Mr. Elihu Burritt also threw all the fervour 
of his spirit into the same cause, and issued 
some very able papers, tending to show how 
rapidly and vitally abstinence from slave-labour 
produce on the part of the British public would 
affect the institution of slavery in America. 
"If," he says, in one of his papers, "there 
were a movement set on foot in Great Britain 
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wbicli would, in the view of the slave-holders, 
close the British market against their produc- 
tions at the end of ten years, if they persisted 
in adhering to their system up to that time, 
they would doubtless emancipate their slaves 
immediately, and adopt the system of free 
labour. For they would not risk the loss of 
the British market for any consideration which 
the existence of slavery could supply." But 
the voice was as of one crying in the wilderness : 
comparatively few cared to listen to it, and of 
thosQ who did the majority treated it with the 
ready scorn with which the world is apt to 
treat all ideas which look beyond its own 
narrow purview. The spirit of trade was then, 
as it ever is, deaf to the pleadings of justice 
and humanity, and, obedient only to its own 
hard laws and sordid interests, drove its car 
onward with a roll inexorable as fate, reckless 
of who or what might be crushed beneath its 
juggernaut wheels. And the good people of 
England, with tears in their eyes from reading 
" Uncle Tom's Cabin," found it pleasanter to 
express their love for freedom, their sympathy 
for the slave, and their hatred of oppression^ 
by denunciations and remonstrances addressed 

G 
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to sinners in America than by making any 
serious efforts or sacrifice to clear themselves 
of complicity in the sin at home. 

At any rate, Mr. Sturge left no means un- 
tried to keep his own conscience clear in the 
matter. In his household nothing was allowed 
which, so far as he knew, bore any taint of 
slavery. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PEAGE PRINCIPLES IN ACTION 

T will readily be understood how, 
with the intimate relations exist- 
ing between Joseph Sturge and 
many friends in America with 
whom he was working for the common in- 
terests of humanity, any appearance of war be- 
tween the two countries filled his mind with 
peculiar horror. The Conservative Govern- 
ment, on their accession in 1841, found left on 
their hands by their predecessors an American 
diflBculty of a very formidable nature — that re- 
lating to the Maine boundary, the discussion of 
which had produced great acerbity of feeling 
between the two Governments. Also, about 
the years 1845-6, other questions of a dan- 
gerous import had sprung up between the two 
countries which began greatly to inflame the 
public mind, especially among our excitable 
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cousins in America. Under tHese circum- 
stances, the Peace party in England felt that 
they were called to renewed activity in order 
to avert the threatened rupture. The Peace 
Society and the Society of Friends presented 
memorials to the Government in favour of 
settling the matter in dispute by arbitration, 
which were received by Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Aberdeen with marked satisfaction. A 
system of international correspondence was or- 
ganized, which was attended with a very happy 
effect. These letters from various British 
towns awoke on the other side of the Atlantic 
the heartiest responses, proving that in some 
cases the surest preservative of peace is for the 
people to step in front of the professional poli- 
ticians, who are sometimes heated with a spirit 
of partisanship and personality, and speak to 
each other directly face to face and heart to 
heart. Instead of hurling defiance at President 
Polk, Sir Robert Peel displayed a calm and 
conciliatory temper; and Lord Aberdeen, 
taking advantage of a reaction in Congress 
against the War party, sent out a new proposal 
of compromise to our minister at Washing- 
ton, which happily, after a long and violent 
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debate, was approved bj a large majority of 
the Senate, 

There were other questions, moreover, which, 
at that time demanded the vigilance and activity 
of the friends of peace. The G-overnment, for 
no very intelligible reason, introduced a Militia 
Bill into Parliament— the first of a long series 
of efforts, which proved ultimately successful, 
to frighten the British public into a state of 
panic, under the influence of which the military 
establishments might be increased to any ex- 
tent. Mr. Sturge, in common with many others, 
felt the strongest antipathy to this measure. 
An agitation was organized against it on a large 
scale, meetings were held in most of the large 
towns, and petitions poured into Parliament at 
such a rate as convinced the G-overnment that 
it would not be safe to force it on the country ; 
it was accordingly abandoned for awhile. 

In the early part of 1848, England and 
Europe were startled with the intelligence that 
a revolution had broken out in Paris, that 
Louis Philippe and his family were deposed 
and fugitive, that a Republic had been pro- 
claimed, and a Provisional Government formed, 
with Lamartine and others at the head. The 
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manifesto that Lamartine issued on taking 
possession of the Foreign OflBce was so wise 
and conciliatory as to inspire confidence in the 
other European Governments. Meetings of 
congratulation were held in various parts of 
•England. At one in London it was resolved to 
send a deputation to Paris with an address of 
sympathy and respect to the Provisional 
Government. Mr. Sturge was one of those 
appointed to be the bearers of the address. In 
the first flush of enthusiasm the leaders of the 
French nation had decreed the abolition — first, 
of capital punishment for political offences, and 
secondly, of slavery in all the French colonies ; 
and these measures had been ratified with 
acclamation by the popular voice. Still, there 
was danger lest such ebullitions of humane 
and magnanimous impulse should, amid the 
excitements of the occasion, fail to be translated 
into act. Mr. Sturge therefore felt that the 
presence and friendly encouragement of some 
of those who had been prominently connected 
with the Abolition movement in England might 
furnisli just the sort of stimulus that was 
required to prevent the generous intentions 
of the Provisional Government from lapsing. 
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Happily, as he afterwards found, M. Victor 
Schoelcher, who was at the time Under-Secre- 
tary for the Colonies, was thoroughly devoted 
to the cause of the slave. 

Mr. Sturge's time and labours now became 
increasingly devoted to the Peace question. 
As a Friend, he had been, of course, taught 
from his childhood to regard all war as un- 
christian. In proportion as his own spirit 
was brought under the power of the Gospel 
did this tradition which he had received from 
the fathers deepen into a profound personal 
conviction. His belief rested upon that which 
he felt by an instinct of his Christian con- 
sciousness to be an essential and irreconcilable 
antagonism in principle, spirit, and tendency, 
between a religion of charity and brotherly love 
and the whole system of malignity and violence 
which war inevitably develops. 

The great agitation for the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, intensified as it was by severe 
distress at home, compelled that attention to 
domestic matters which, in periods of pros- 
perity, is apt to give way to a restless inter- 
meddling in other people's affairs. Towards 
the close of the Feel administration, as we have 
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seen, difficulties of a serious nature had arisen 
between this country and both France and 
America. Most of these had been happily 
adjusted. One question, however, was still left 
to disturb the relations of England and France 
— that of the Spanish marriages. In respect to 
this, and the intense excitement it produced 
on both sides of the Channel, events have 
since administered to all the parties concerned 
a rebuke bitterly ironical. This gave rise to 
intense soreness of feeling, which it was under- 
stood was anything but allayed by the change 
which took place at that critical moment in 
the occupancy of the Foreign Office. A bad 
feeling was growing up between the two na- 
tions, or, at least, between the official classes, 
diplomatic and military, who were doing their 
best, by inflammatory articles and letters in 
the journals and by loud demands for increased 
armaments, to inoculate the people of both 
countries with the same feeliug. 

It was not without reason, therefore, that the 
friends of peace felt that they were called upon 
to use what influence .they could bring to bear 
to counteract these dangerous tendencies. They 
set themselves to diffuse among the people 
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as widely as they could the Christian doctrines 
of peace, and to oppose the attempts that were 
very resolutely made in those days to rekindle 
the war spirit in the country by appealing to 
the old feeling of suspicion and hatred against 
France. Towards the close of 1848 Mr. Oob- 
den gave notice of his intention to propose, 
during the next session, a resolution for " An 
humble address to Her Majesty, praying that 
she will be graciously pleased to direct her 
principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to enter into communication with foreign 
powers, inviting them to concur in treaties 
binding the respective parties, in the event of 
any future misunderstanding which cannot be 
arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer 
the matter in dispute to the decision of arbi- 
trators." This gave the Peace party an oppor- 
tunity, of which they earnestly availed them- 
selves, to bring the subject of arbitration 
before the attention of the British public. 
The appeal to the country was eminently suc- 
cessful; crowded meetings were held in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

And although the first announcement by 
Mr. Cobden of his intention to bring the ques- 
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tion forward was received by the House with 
a general laugh, yet so clearly had public 
opinion pronounced itself in the meanwhile 
that when the night for the discussion arrived 
hon. gentlemen had entirely lost their dis- 
position to laugh, and after a long, serious, and 
. able debate, no fewer than seventy-nine votes, 
including those of the representatives of nearly 
all the largest constituencies in the kingdom, 
were recorded in its favour. 

There was also another method of operation 
adopted by the friends of peace at this time. 
Feeling that much of the prejudice and aliena- 
tion existing between nations arose from pure 
ignorance of each other, it was resolved that 
an attempt should be made to invade the con- 
tinent with the propagandism of peace. Full 
of generous ardour on behalf of these ideas, 
Mr. Elihu Burritt proposed to Mr. Sturgo 
and others that the friends of peace should 
hold an international congress in Paris. Oir- 
cumstances, however, rendered it desirable that 
in that year — 1848 — the attempt should bo 
made at Brussels instead. 

These assemblies met to stimulate indi- 
viduals to labour in their respective countries, 
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according to the measure of their influence and 
ability, in support of such precautions as might 
lessen the probability of the recurrence of wars. 
To this end they recommended that arbitration 
treaties should be formed, which might gradu- 
ally develop into something like a court and 
congress of nations ; that the principle of non- 
intervention should be universally adopted; 
that Governments should come to an under- 
standing for a mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of their armaments ; that all encourage- 
ment should be given to the improvement of 
international communication, the extension of 
postal reform, the adoption of the same stan- 
dard of weights, measures, and coinage; 
that those engaged in the education of youth, 
ministers of religion, and the conductors of 
the public press, should be exhorted to use 
their influence to eradicate those political pre- 
judices and hereditary hatreds which have so 
often been the cause of war, and to diffuse 
sentiments of peace and goodwill among the 
peoples. Such were the objects of the Peace 
Congress. 

In 1850, the question between Denmark and 
the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein had just 
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been referred to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Hostilities had already actually commenced, 
and the two parties stood still confronting each 
other in battle array. One of the delegates to 
the Congress of the preceding year, Dr. Boden- 
stadt, of Berlin, a gentleman who had already 
attained a considerable literary reputation in 
his own country, appeared with a document in 
his hand, signed by all the leading men of the 
constitutional party in Berlin, as well as by the 
ambassador of Schleswig-Holstein in that city, 
entreating the Congress to appoint a commis*- 
sion of inquiry into the matters at issue be- 
tween Denmark and the Duchies, with a view 
to a settlement of the case by arbitration. 
The Congress was unable to undertake this 
in its corporate capacity ; but, a few days 
after, Mr. Sturge, Mr. Burritt, and Mr. 
Eichard,. accompanied by Dr. Varrantrap, the 
Oerman Secretary of the Congress, and one of 
the most benevolent and generous-hearted of 
men, waited upon the ambassador of the 
Duchies in Fra,nkfort, in order to ascertain 
his views on the subject. This gentleman sig- 
nified his readiness to do the utmost in his 
power to promote their object, and assured 
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them that his Government would regard with 
the most favourable disposition their disin- 
terested efforts for the restoration of peace. 

This decided Mr. Sturge and his two friends 
to proceed at once through Berlin to Schleswig- 
Holstein, and should Providence seem to open 
the way, thence to Denmark. Mr. Eichard 
was forced very reluctantly to return home, 
and his place was taken by Mr. Frederick 
Wheeler, of Rochester. The sole object of the 
party was to induce the belligerents to consent 
to submit the questions at issue to impartial 
and competent arbitrators, to bo mutually 
agreed upon by themselves. 

They reached Rendsburg, the principal fort- 
ress in Holstein, and then the seat of the ex- 
ecutive of the Schleswig-Holstein Government, 
and were received by the stadtholders and other 
members of the Government with the utmost 
courtesy and respect, and having secured their, 
consent to the pHnciple of referring the ques- 
tion in dispute to arbitration, they went on to 
Copenhagen. The Danish Government re- 
ceived them with no less respect and courtesy. 
Up to this point the intervention of our volun- 
teer ambassadors of peace had proceeded 
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auspiciously. The two Governments had gone 
so far as to appoint a sort of unofficial nego- 
tiator on each side — Professor David, of Copen- 
hagen, on the part of Denmark, and Pro- 
fessor Samwer, of Lubeck, on the part of the 
Duchies — to confer as to the character and 
constitution of the proposed Court of Arbitra- 
tion. At that time Chevalier Bunsen, who 
was Prussian ambassador in this country, told 
Mr. Cobden that he had a stronger hope of a 
satisfactory adjustment of the matter in dis- 
pute from that pacific embassy than from all 
that had been done before by the professional 
diplomatists of Europe. Unhappily, however, 
these latter interposed at the critical moment. 
In a document addressed to the members of 
the Peace Congress, which Messrs. Sturge, 
Burritt, and Wheeler published on their re- 
turn, giving an account of their mission, they 
say: — 

•* We have great confidence that those with 
whom it now rests will be able to bring the 
matter to a speedy and successful conclusion. 
. . . If such an arrangement be not now 
effected, we believe that it will be mainly at- 
tributable to the interference of the great 
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European Powers, contrary to the wish of one 
of the contending parties." 

How far the great European Powers disposed 
of the question in a satisfactory manner the 
world had ample opportunity of judging by the 
light of the deplorable events that took place 
in the north of Europe in 1864. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



VISIT TO SUS8IA. 

iHB Industrial Exbibition o£ ISbl, 
bj bringing the nations who had 
been accuatomed to meet onlj in 
the fierce conflicts of the battle- 
field into friendly rivalry with each other in the 
arts of peace, was felt to be an event eminently 
favourable to the object which the friends of 
peace had at heart. The Peace Congress, held 
that year in London, was therefore singularly 
appropriate. Mr. Sturge, anxious to avail 
himself of that propitious season to promoto 
the various philanthropic enterprises in which 
he was interested, had taken a house at Hyde 
Park, where he gave a succession of " recep- 
tions," to which the representatives of different 
nations were invited. One was devoted to the 
Peace cause, another to Anti-slavery, a third 
to Temperance, and so on with other topics. 
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There, with all the freedom of social converse, 
good men of different creeds and countries 
conferred as to the best modes of combating 
the great evils which afflict the world, and of 
aiding, bj such services as it was in their 
power to offer, the gracious designs of Provi- 
dence towards the human race. 

Hitherto the Peace movement had been, on 
the whole, prosperous and progressive. At- 
tended ever, no doubt, by a sharp comment of 
criticism from many quarters, which was a 
good discipline, its promoters found ample 
encouragement for their efforts. A deeper 
sense of the enormity of war was growing up 
everywhere in the heart of Christian nations. 
A kindlier feeling was rapidly gaining ground 
between different countries, especially between 
England and France. Friendly visits were ex- 
changed by large bodies of the people, who 
began to discover that those whom they had 
been taught to regard as " natural enemies " 
were in truth very much men of like affections 
with themselves. Undoubtedly, there were 
some who looked upon the Peace party with 
a sinister and angry eye, and were determined 
to leave no effort untried to counteract them. 

n 
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Philosophical reasoning was put into requisi- 
tion. The country was solemnly warned that 
the people were in danger of becoming ener- 
vated by the luxury which the long continuance 
of peace and prosperity had introduced — a 
danger which did not seem very imminent 
when we consider that " the people," from 
whom the army was recruited, were for the 
most part agricultural labourers,whose effemina- 
ting luxuries were such as nine or ten shil- 
lings a week could purchase. Without a 
single fact on which to build such a conclusion^ 
except that the man who had attained to su- 
preme power in France, in 1851, was a Bona- 
parte, it was assumed as a settled thing, which 
none but a simpleton or a traitor could doubt,, 
that there was to be immediate war against 
England, and that not in the ordinary way, ta 
spring out of some misunderstanding between 
the two Governments, but in the form of a sud- 
den piratical descent by our neighbours upon our 
coasts for mere purposes of pillage and revenge- 
The Peace party, with Mr. Cobden at their 
head, threw themselves into the breach to stem 
this torrent of folly, and straightway the wrath 
of the assailants was directed against them. 
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Their exertions, nevertheless, did, no doubt, 
greatly contribute to check the panic and to 
calm the public mind. But such incessant 
appeals to the passions of the people as were 
now made by the War party could not fail to 
produce effect. All this was viewed by Mr. 
Sturge with inexpressible sorrow. 

But suddenly there was a change in the 
direction sought to be given to the hostile feel- 
ing of the nation. While the French invasion 
panic was at its height, the Eastern Question, 
as it was called, began gradually to loom into 
notice, and forthwith the alarmists quitted the 
Emperor of the French, and turned, with an 
abruptness that would iave been ludicrous if it 
had not involved such serious consequences, to 
bait the Emperor of Eussia. All the invectives 
so recently showered on the former were now 
lavished without stint upon the latter; while 
he who had been the bugbear of 1853 was all 
at once, in 1854, taken into high favour as 
** our gallant and loyal ally.'* Many things 
concurred to produce this fierce excitement 
against Bussia. There were exaggerated 
notions abroad as to the growing power of 
that empire; coloured maps were published. 
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showing the additions made to her territories 
within the last hundred years. Yet there was 
combined with this a most contemptuous 
opinion of her capacities and resources as a 
military power. 

A generous, if not very intelligent, sympathy 
with Poland as an oppressed nationality had 
also aided to swell the tide of indignation 
against Eussia, and added to this was a com- 
plete ignorance as to the real state of Turkey, 
and especially the oppressed and miserable 
condition of its Christian population. But, 
perhaps, what more than all tended to raise 
the war feeling to so ungovernable a pitch was 
the unexampled prosperity which had flowed 
in upon the nation as the result of Free 
Trade. 

Towards the middle of 1853, appearances 
grew so menacing as seriously to alarm those 
interested in the preservation of peace. But 
Mr. Sturge was not a man to rest satisfied 
with lamentations as to the state of affairs. 
The impulse of his nature was ever to ask — 
Can anything be done ? It was obvious 
enough, from the actual temper of the nation, 
that there was no hope of conciliatory counsels 
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from our side. But was it not possible that 
the single mind which controlled the destinies 
of Russia might prove more accessible to in- 
fluence than the millions of minds at that 
moment inflamed by prejudice and passion 
which ruled the policy of England? And 
might not a respectful and earnest appeal on 
grounds of humanity and religion from a body 
of Christian men, known to bear no political 
character, and addressed to the heart of the 
man rather than to the pride of the monarch, 
accomplish something which the angry re- 
monstrances of diplomacy, backed by menacing 
demonstrations of force, had failed to effect. 
Such were the questions which Mr. Sturge and 
his associates asked. The matter was sub- 
mitted to what is called the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings — a sort of standing committee which 
represents the Society of Friends during the 
intervals of its Yearly Meeting. This body, 
after very serious and prayerful deliberation, 
adopted the suggestion, and it was in their 
name and as their representatives that the 
three gentlemen constituting the deputation — 
Mr. Sturge, Mr. Henry Pease, and Mr. Robert 
Charleton — went on their mission to Russia. 
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The Peace Society had nothing to do with the 
appointment, except cordially to wish God- 
speed to the good and brave men that had 
undertaken it. It was strictly a religious 
mission, springing from a religious body and 
proceeding altogether upon religious grounds. 

The deputation started from London on 
January 20th, 1854, and, passing through 
Berlin, Konigsberg, and Riga, reached St. 
Petersburg on February 2nd. They came with 
their carriage on a sledge all the way from 
Riga ; the latter was so strong, and the former 
so firmly secured to it, as to stand, without any 
material injury, all the shocks of the journey. 
As they had mostly to employ six, and on one 
occasion seven, horses, from '^the heavy drifts 
of snow in some parts of the road, they calcu- 
lated they had had the help of upwards of 200 
Russian horses in bringing them to their desti- 
nation, at the low charge of about three-half- 
pence per mile for each horse, and had reason 
to be very thankful so far that they had not 
met with any mishap worth notice. 

After their arrival. Count Nesselrode had 
appointed to meet them at one o'clock on a 
certain day, but sent them word that, in conse- 
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quence- of having business with the Emperor, 
he wished the interview postponed till half-past 
one. That he should thus send purposely to 
avoid keeping them waiting half an hour they 
thought a rather striking mark of politeness. 
At the appointed hour they went, and having 
been shown through a long suite of rooms, 
were ushered into the count's private apart- 
ment, where he received them with great 
courtesy and aflf ability. Joseph Sturge read 
the address to him, and some remarks were 
added. Count Nesselrode expressed his entire 
concurrence in the sentiments it contained, 
and his appreciation of the motives by which 
it was dictated. He said that the Emperor, 
who had been apprised of their arrival, would 
be quite willing to allow them to present 
the address in a private interview, and that 
they should be informed as soon as a suitable 
time could be fixed. He also requested his 
private secretary to accompany them to see 
the most remarkable sights in the city; but 
Joseph Sturge' s mind was too little at rest 
with the prospect of the visit to the Emperor, 
on which so much might depend, to enjoy the 
most interesting sights. 
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The following was the address which the 
deputation were commissioned to present to 
the Emperor :— 

Addeess from the Religious Society op 
Friends to the Emperor of Russia. 

To Nicholas, Emperor of all the Bussias. 

" May it please the Emperor, 

"We, the undersigned, members of a 
meeting representing the religious Society of 
Friends (commonly called Quakers) in Great 
Britain, venture to approach the Imperial 
presence, under a deep conviction of religious 
duty, and in the constraining love of Christ 
our Saviour. 

*' We are, moreover, encouraged so to do by 
the many proofs of condescension and Chris- 
tian kindness manifested by thy late illustrious 
brother, the Emperor Alexander, as well as by 
thy honoured mother, to some of our brethren 
in religious profession. 

"It is well known that, apart from all 
political consideration, we have, as a Christian 
Church, uniformly upheld a testimony against; 
war, on the simple ground that it is utterly 
condemned by the precepts of Christianity, as- 
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well as altogether incompatible with the spirit 
of its Divine Founder, who is emphatically 
styled the * Prince of Peace/ This conviction 
we have repeatedly pressed upon our own 
rulers, and often, in the language of bold but 
respectful remonstrance, have we urged upon 
them the maintenance of peace as the true 
policy, as well as manifest duty, of a Christian 
government. 

"And now, great Prince, permit us to- 
express the sorrow which fills our hearts, a» 
Christians and as men, in contemplating the 
probability of war in any portion of the conti- 
nent of Europe. Deeply to be deplored would 
it be were that peace which to a very large- 
extent has happily prevailed so many years ex-^ 
changed for the unspeakable horrors of war^ 
with all its attendant moral evil and physical 
suffering. 

" It is not our business, nor do we presume to- 
offer any opinion upon the question now at issue- 
between the Imperial Government of Eussia 
and that of any other country ; but estimating 
the exalted position in which Divine Providence 
has placed thee, and the solemn responsibilities 
devolving upon thee, not only as an earthly 
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potentate, but also as a believer in that Gospel 
which proclaims * peace on earth' and * good- 
will toward men/ we implore Him by whom 
* kings reign and princes decree justice * so to 
influence thy heart and to direct thy councils at 
this momentous crisis, that thou mayest practi- 
cally exhibit to the nations, and even to those 
who do not profess the * like precious faith,' 
the efficacy of the Gospel of Christ, and the 
universal application of His command,. *Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitef uUy use you, and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven.' 

"The more fully the Christian is persuaded of 
the justice of his own cause, the greater his 
magnanimity in the exercise of forbearance. 
May the Lord make thee the honoured instru- 
ment of exemplifying this true nobility, thereby 
securing to thyself and to thy vast dominions 
that true glory and those rich blessings which 
could never result from the most successful 
a.ppeal to arms. 

" Thus, mighty Prince, may the miseries and 
devastation of war be averted; and in that 
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solemn day when * every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God/ may the benediction 
of the Redeemer apply to thee, * Blessed are 
the peace-makers, for they shall be called the 
children of God/ and mayest thou be permitted 
through a Saviour's love to exchange an earthly 
for an heavenly crown — *a crown of glory 
which fadeth not away.' " 

The following is from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Charleton : — "At the appointed hour we repaired 
to the Palace, and were received by the Emperor 
at a private interview, no one else being present 
excepting Baron Nicolay, who acted as in- 
terpreter, the Emperor speaking in French. 
After the address had been read by Joseph 
Sturge, and" presented to the Emperor, the 
latter asked us to be seated on a sofa, while he 
took a chair, and entered into free conversation, 
kindly giving us a full opportunity for making 
any verbal statement that we might wish to 
offer. Joseph Sturge then proceeded to give 
expression to what had rested on his mind, not 
entering into the political matters involved in 
the dispute, but confining himself to the moral 
and religious aspects of the question. In 
the course of his observations he contrasted 
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the Mohammedan religion (professed by the 
Turks), which avowedly justifies the employ- 
ment of the sword, with the religion of Him 
whose feign was to be emphatically one of 
j^eace. He also remarked that among the 
multitude who would be the victims in the 
event of a European war, the greatest sufferers 
would probably be, not those who had caused 
the war, but innocent men with their wives and 
children. On our thanking the Emperor for 
the kind reception he had given us, J. Sturge 
said, with much feeling, that although we should 
probably never see him again on this side of 
eternity, we wished him to know that there 
were those in England who desired his tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare as sincerely as his 
own subjects — when the Emperor shook hands 
with each of us very cordially, and, with eyes 
moistened with emotion, turned hastily away 
(apparently to conceal his feelings), saying, 
•My wife also wishes to see you.' We were 
accordingly ushered into the Empress's apart- 
ment, where we spent a short time in conver- 
sation with her and her daughter, the Grand 
Duchess Olga, both of whom 'spoke English 
pretty well. The Empress said to us, *I have 
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just seen the Emperor; the tears were in his 
eyes.' '* 

Having fulfilled the duty for which they had 
come, the deputation were anxious to return 
with as little delay as possible, and had deter- 
mined to start early on the following Monday. 
But on the Sunday Baron Nicolay came to tell 
them that the Emperor had concluded to send 
a reply, addressed especially to the Friends who 
had deputed them to bring the address, which 
would be signed on his behalf by the Chancellor 
of the Empire, that the Duchess of Leuchten- 
berg, the widowed daughter of the Emperor, 
who had been lately in England, wished to see 
them at half-past three o'clock on the Tuesday, 
and that to make up for their loss of time 
Count Nesselrode would send a courier before 
them to facilitate their change of horses, etc. 

This interview took place. But by that time 
the whole aspect of things had undergone a 
change. " We called," says Mr. Charleton, " at 
the palace of the Grand Duchess as proposed. 
But here our reception was very different from 
what it had been a few days before at the 
Imperial Palace, Instead of the earnest and 
cordial manner of the Emperor and Empress, 
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the Grand Duchess received us with merely 
formal politeness. Her sorrowful air, and the 
depressed look of the gentleman in waiting, 
made it evident to us that a great change had 
come over the whole aspect of affairs. Nor 
were we at a loss to account for this change. 
TJie mail from England had arrived with news- 
papers, giving an account of the opening of 
Parliament, and of the intensely warlike 
speeches in the House of Commons." 

Very singular was the effect produced in 
England by the intelligence of the Friends^ 
mission to Eussia. The Times was at first 
surprised into something like generous ad- 
miration of the act. In a few days, however, 
it repented its generosity, and published one 
of the bitterest and coarsest articles that ever 
appeared even in its pages. This was taken a& 
the key-note for popular opinion, and the de> 
putation were followed to Bussia with a storm 
of mingled indignation and scorn. When the 
papers therefore reached St. Petersburg, they 
could not fail to produce unfavourable effects ; 
but when it was found that leading ministers 
of the Crown had allowed themselves to in- 
dulge in violent diatribes against the Emperor 
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and his Government, with whom they were 
still professedly at peace, the feeling of resent- 
ment was naturally intense, and all hope of 
accommodation was from that moment sur- 
rendered. 

But the respect shown to the deputation 
personally remained unabated. The Emperor 
sent a Government courier to accompany them 
on their return, with orders that everything 
should be done to contribute to the rapidity 
and comfort of their journey. 

No doubt, so far as any influence in pre- 
venting the war was concerned, the mission of 
the three Friends was unsuccessful ; but that 
it was in vain we do not believe. It proved to 
the world, what indeed at that time sorely 
needed proof, that all Christian feeling was 
not extinct in England. It presented a fine 
example of moral heroism; for it required a 
far higher order of courage to do what they 
did, in the state of public opinion which then 
prevailed in this country, than that which 
suffices to push men into the imminent deadly 
breach. Dr. Macgowan, the distinguished 
medical missionary to China, states that, 
while travelling in the interior of that coun- 
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try, be found that the story of the journey to 
St. Petersburg had somehow floated into that 
remote region, and had strangely impressed the 
not very susceptible people of China as a 
practical illustration of the real life and power 
of Christianity. 

Soon after Mr. Sturge's return from St. 
Petersburg the war broke out. It only remained 
for him, therefore, to use his best efforts, in 
conjunction with other friends of peace, to allay 
the war feeling. Discouraging as those efforts 
appeared at the time, it was impossible that he 
could do otherwise without denying his own 
nature. While the " horrible and heartrending 
scenes '* going on in the Crimea, which soon 
began to bring home to the people the real 
nature of the work in which they had so lightly 
embarked, touched almost to anguish the heart 
of one so quick to sympathise with all forms of 
humane suffering, he was, if possible, still more 
•deeply pained in watching the disastrous moral 
effects which the war was producing at home 
in unchristianising the temper of multitudes, 
and diverting public attention from better ob- 
jects. He was not a man to shrink from the 
avowal of his sentiments at such a time, what- 
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ever the obloquy it might bring upon him. And 
he had to endure his share of it, like all who 
dared to speak in deprecation of the war. For 
the first time at Birmingham he was refused 
a hearing, and even grossly insulted at a public 
meeting. 

At this time Mr. Sturge expressed his belief 
that, though he might not live to see it, the 
time would come when the judgment of Eng- 
land as to the necessity and wisdom of the war 
would undergo a change. Brief as was the 
period during which he survived this observa- 
tion, he did see that change already beginning 
to declare itself, and had he been spared a year 
or two longer, he would have found the journal 
which assailed him and his companions so 
fiercely for trying to prevent the war, thus 
summing up what is probably become now the 
final conviction of most intelligent Englishmen : 
** We must frankly own," were the words of the 
Times in 1861, "that we feel somewhat more 
free to act like men and Christians now than we 
could do five years ago. That ill-starred war, 
those half-million of British, French, and Eus- 
sian men left in the Crimea, those two hundred 
millions of money wasted in the worst of all 

I 
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ways, have discharged to the last iota all the 
debt of Christian Europe to Turkey. Never 
was so great an effort made for so worthless 
an object. ... It is with no small re- 
luctance we admit a gigantic effort and an 
infinite sacrifice to have been made in vain." 

When the war was brought to an end in 
1856, and the representatives of the great 
Powers were met to settle the terms of peace, 
the friends of peace in this country felt it was 
a matter of great importance that the principle 
of stipulated arbitration, for which they had 
been so long contending, should, if possible, 
be recognised in the New Treaty, and so become 
a part, as it were, of the international law of 
Europe. In consequence of their earnest efforts, 
the following was published among the proto- 
cols of the Paris Congress of the Powers: — 
*' The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to ex- 
press, in the name of the Governments, the wish 
(le vceu) that States between which any serious 
misunderstandings may arise should, before 
appealing to arms, have recourse, so far as 
circumstances might allow, to the good oflBces 
of a friendly power. The plenipotentiaries hope 
that the Governments not represented at the 
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Congress will unite in the sentiment which has 
inspired the wish recorded in the present pro- 
tocol/* 

Lord Clarendon, to whose earnest efforts this 
result was largely due, wrote to Mr. Sturge 
that he hoped there would be a much wider 
application given to the principle affirmed in 
the Paris protocol, because the great Powers 
who were parties to that agreement were in- 
viting all the other Governments of the civilized 
world to give in their adhesion to it. We 
believe they have done so without exception. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OVERCOMING EVIL WITH GOOD. 

T there was another matter arising 
out of the Russian war that en- 
gaged Mr. Sturge's attention in 
1856. It is well known that 
during the war the property of unarmed citi- 
zens, not merely at sea, but on land, was to a 
large extent destroyed by the British fleet, 
especially in the Gulf of Bothnia and the Sea 
of Azoff. Not only were merchant ships found 
in various commercial ports, and vast stores 
of timber and corn, etc., consigned to the flames, 
but the small possessions of the humblest classes 
were either destroyed, or seized and carried 
away without payment. The poor fisherman's 
boat and nets, the small farmer's sheep and 
cattle, and even the scanty furniture and cloth- 
ing in the peasant's cottage did not escape the 
depredations of British sailors and soldiers. 
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All this was as impolitic as it was cruel, for it 
could not in the least have affected the objects 
or duration of the war, and may, indeed, be 
said to have been politically useful to the Rus- 
sian Government, by exasperating into hostility 
a portion of its subjects who were previously 
singularly well-disposed towards England. It 
is but fair to say that this conduct was by no 
means universal on the part of Her Majesty's 
ships visiting those shores. But it is one of 
the manifold curses of war, that it puts a ter- 
rible power in the hands of the rash, the reck- 
less, and the ruthless. There cannot be a 
doubt that the work of havoc committed was 
sufficiently extensive to inflict great and general 
suffering on the unfortunate Finlanders on 
many parts of the coast. A correspondent of 
the Times, writing from Nisby, the chief port 
of Gothland, on June 23rd, 1854, thus describes 
what he witnessed: "The number of fugitive 
Finns increases here every day. Whoever walks 
round our harbour sees a vast number of ragged 
people lying about on the stones, whose noc- 
turnal abode is the tents they have contrived 
out of tattered sails. One shriek of woe sounds 
through all Finland ! It will take many years 
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before those wretched outcasts regain the point 
which they had hitherto by great assiduity 
obtained. All their vessels of any size are in 
the hands of the English, and the smaller ones 
totally destroyed. . . . Anything and every- 
thing that might possibly be useful to the 
Kussians has been destroyed." 

The wail of the unfortunate sufferers, reduced 
thus to extremity of distress by British hands, 
and by acts which were in violation of even the 
cruel "laws of war," floated across the seas, 
penetrated into the quiet retreat of Edgbaston, 
and struck on the ear of one whose heart was 
sensitively attuned to " the still, sad music of 
humanity." Mr. Sturge could find no rest 
without making an effort for their relief ; and 
in order to do this in the most effectual manner, 
he determined to go in person and explore the 
true state of the case on the spot. He was 
happy enough to secure the companionship of 
his old friend and colleague, Mr. Thomas Har- 
vey, of Leeds. 

Having reached Lubeck by railway, they em- 
barked at that place, on the 9th of September, 
1856, in a steamer for Helsingfors, which they 
reached on the 15th. Having there provided 
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themselves with a suitable conveyance, and an 
interpreter acquainted with the Swedish and 
Finnish languages, they proceeded to Abo, on 
to Eamno, and, returning thence to Abo, went 
through other towns in Finland to St. Peters- 
burg. They stopped at various points in their 
journey to investigate the facts for themselves, 
and to consult with certain benevolent persons 
on the spot as to the best means of adminis- 
tering relief to the sufferers. In the report of 
their mission they stated that they found the 
good feeling previously existing among the 
population towards England was changed in 
the breasts of many into one of bitter animosity. 
Exasperation and burning indignation were the 
words employed to describe to them the feeling 
that prevailed. Before leaving the country a 
committee was formed at Abo, consisting of 
a number of respectable merchants, who under- 
took, subject to the Governor's approval, to 
distribute any funds that might be placed at 
their disposal for the relief of the poorer sort 
of persons who had suffered during the war. 

It had been the intention of Joseph Sturge 
to proceed from St. Petersburg to the shores 
of the Sea of Azoff, and endeavour there to 
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make a similar investigation for the same object. 
But after reaching the capital, the consideration 
of the lateness of the season, and some uncer- 
tainty which then existed, but which was after- 
wards happily removed, as to the willingness 
of the Eussian Government to allow of the dis- 
tribution of relief from England, determined 
him to return home direct. 

As the distress of the poor people seemed 
urgent, Joseph Sturge and his companion at 
once authorised the local committee to expend 
20,000 silver roubles, which, on behalf of a com- 
mittee to be formed in England, they engajged to 
furnish. As soon as they reached this country 
a private appeal was prepared and a subscrip- 
tion started, headed by Joseph and Charles 
Sturge, with a munificent sum of £1,000. 
Eventually a sum of nearly £9,000 was raised. 
It is hardly necessary to say that this work of 
charity was attended with the happiest effects, 
not only in relieving the distress of the people, 
but in softening their hearts. " God bless the 
English gentlemen ! '* was uttered from many 
lips. " We wish,'* said a correspondent, " to 
express the joy which this subscription has 
excited, both amongst us, and amongst all our 
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friends who have already been informed of it, 
not only on account of the relief afforded, but 
also for the sympathy shown for our country." 
We need not wonder, that when three years 
afterwards tidings of his death reached the 
shores of the Baltic, there were tears of mourn- 
ing in the cottages of Finnish fishermen and 
peasants. Joseph Sturge had tried Christ's 
method of conquering an enemy, " If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
to drink " ; and he had succeeded in winning 
the only victory really worth winning, that 
which " slays the enmity " and subdues the 
affections of the heart. 

We must now advert to another enterprise in 
which Mr. Sturge was engaged in the years 
1855-6, and which was singularly illustrative 
of the indomitable energy of his character. 
The Peace party had long felt the want of an 
organ among the daily press, which should 
fairly interpret, and firmly maintain and defend, 
their principles before the world. This incon- 
venience became more than ever apparent at 
the time of the Russian war ; for during that 
paroxysm of national passion all the ordinary 
laws of fair play were habitually violated, as 
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respects the meD of peace, by the journals 
which had then exclusive possession of the 
public ear. It was determined, therefore, to 
make an effort to start a paper, not, indeed, to 
be the organ of the Peace Society, or to propa- 
gate what were called " extreme views " on the 
subject of war; but a paper that, combined 
with the advocacy of all liberal principles, 
should specially contend for a pacific policy at 
home and abroad, and commend to the country 
and to the world such principles as those of 
non-intervention, the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration, and the gradual 
and simultaneous reduction of European arma- 
ments. But when it came to be considered 
how this project was to be carried into effect, 
all eyes, as usual, turned to Joseph Sturge as 
the man that was to do it, if it were to be done. 
At first he displayed unwonted reluctance to take 
the matter in hand. He had often before, he 
said, been concerned either in establishing or 
helping to sustain newspapers started avowedly 
for the diffusion and defence of certain prin- 
ciples. But, generally, they had gradually, in 
their anxiety to catch the breeze of popular 
favour, swerved widely from the course they had 
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professed and promised to follow, and in some 
cases he and his friends had had the mortifica- 
tion of feeling that the money and influence 
they had contributed to such undertakings were 
actually employed to give currency to a spirit^ 
and to principles utterly alien from those which 
they cherished and had hoped to subserve. 
His objections, however, were ultimately over- 
come, and when he did take the work in hand, 
he prosecuted it with an energy and persistency 
that were irresistible. By journeys, corres- 
pondences, conferences, and the use of the great 
influence he possessed, especially in his own 
Society, he secured the means that were neces- 
sary, and surmounted all the obstacles that 
stood in the way of accomplishing the object. 
Ultimately he had the satisfaction of seeing the- 
Morning and Evening Star fairly launched. 

The way in which the paper was managed 
from the beginning, and the changes that after- 
wards took place, are fully described in Mr. 0- 
S. Miall's " Life of Henry Richard." 

About the middle of 1857, England and the 
world were startled by that fearful volcanic 
eruption in India, which so rudely disturbed 
our long dream of security, and shook the 
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foundation of our empire in that country, 
Joseph Sturge, like many other Christian men, 
had long had a fear lying heavily upon his 
heart, that the high-handed policy we had been 
and still were pursuing in the East, must 
sooner or later entail upon us a bitter retri- 
bution. The recent bombardment of Canton, 
and the war with China to which it had led, 
and which, indeed, was then on hand, had only 
served to deepen that conviction. In a letter 
written on April 4th, 1857, to a friend who 
had invited him to join in some form of appeal 
or remonstrance to the Americans on the sub- 
ject of slavery, he declines the invitation, and 
says : — 

'* While we have such dreadful guilt lying 
at our own door in connection with our wars 
and massacres, I think it is every one's Chris- 
tian duty to try to get those things put a stop 
to before we cast a stone at the guilt of other 
nations, even though it be that of slavery in 
the United Slates." 

When the awful details of the mutiny reached 
this country, Joseph Sturge, while sharing in the 
universal horror at the sanguinary outrages of 
the Sepoys, could not separate these acts from 
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the previous history of our dealings in India. 
Writing to an American friend, Jan, 22nd, 
1858, he says : — 

" It would appear as though Providence were 
about to visit us^for our national guilt by this 
rebellion in India. I doubt if there are much 
blacker pages in history than those which re- 
cord our conduct in India and China. Many of 
the facts have never fully come to light, but 
there were enough known to have induced a 
Christian nation to put a stop to it^ It is not 
those only who were interested in ravaging and 
plundering those countries that are guilty, but 
I fear that the great bulk of our people, not 
excepting ministers of religion, have actively or 
passively sanctioned it. . . . Had we acted 
on Christian principles in our Government of 
India, even though we obtained much of it by 
robbery, the present state of things would not 
have existed, and yet the advocates of war are 
rea^dy enough to ask the Friends of Peace how 
they would now get out of a position in which 
they would never have placed themselves.'* 

Mr. Sturge, however, was not a man to be 
content with lamenting past evils. As usual, 
he began to ask the question. What can he 
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done ? He wholly disbelieved the theory that 
the outbreak in India was a mere wanton dis- 
play of ingratitude towards a benign and 
paternal Government. Would it not tend, he 
thought, to allay the violence of their hostility 
if they knew that there were Englishmen who, 
while utterly execrating the frantic excesses 
into which they had plunged, had nevertheless 
so much sense of justice and sympathy with 
their wrongs as to be anxious to ascertain from 
themselves what it was they complained of, 
and how their condition might be bettered? 
He thought, moreover, that the English people, 
roused, for the moment at least, out of the 
criminal apathy with which it had been their 
wont to turn aside from all Indian questions, 
might be disposed now to listen with some 
interest to the results of an honest investiga- 
tion, conducted on the spot, into matters 
connected with the well-being of a hundred 
millions of their fellow-subjects, and the future 
prosperity of their great Indian Empire. 

His desire was, therefore, that some sort of 
voluntary commission should go out to India, 
consisting of a person or persons who should 
be so introduced to the natives as to com- 
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mand their confidence and elicit from them a 
full statement of the grounds of the disaffection. 
He signified to Mr. John Dickinson, of the 
India Reform Association, a gentleman whose 
knowledge of all Indian questions was un- 
rivalled, that if he knew and could recommend 
any individual suitable and prepared to go 
and do the work he desired to have done, he 
would make himself responsible for all the 
expenses of the mission. Having failed in this 
and also other attempts to secure persons 
seemingly competent to go, he determined to 
undertake the journey himself, if he could gain 
the help of a colleague of like convictions 
and sympathies with himself. At an interview 
with Mr. Richard he dwelt with most un- 
affected humility upon the consciousness he 
felt of his own inadequacy for such an enter- 
prise, but nevertheless expressed his firm 
resolve, since no one else seemed ready to 
undertake it, to do the best he could, if 
Mr. Richard felt justified in joining him in 
the mission. There was so much of noble 
self-devotion in the proposal, and so much of 
religious earnestness in the spirit in which it 
was made, that Mr. Richard felt unable to re- 
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fuse. Thus, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, 
with his health greatly enfeebled, was he pre- 
pared to leave the home that was so dear to 
him, to brave the dangers of climate, and all 
the horrors and hazards of that time of anarchy 
and war, with no expectation of gain or glory, 
but moved solely by sympathy for the wrongs 
of the poor natives of India, and a patriotic 
concern for the true honour of England. His 
designs, indeed, were not accomplished. After 
frequent and earnest consultation with gentle- 
men intimately conversant with India, it was 
felt that the disturbed state of the country, 
and the extreme terror and jealousy which had 
taken possession of the native mind, would have 
rendered it impossible, at that time, to conduct 
such an inquiry as was contemplated with any 
satisfactory result. But surely we may well 
believe that the Great Master must have pro- 
nounced over His faithful servant's unselfish 
purpose, — " Thou didst well that it was in 
thine heart.'* 

One other fact we have to record, which 
shows how intent he was to the last on the 
subject of slavery and free labour. With his 
usual readiness to give practical evidence of 
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the sincerity of his views, about two years 
before his decease he purchased, at the request 
of a friend resident in one of the Leeward 
Islands, an old sugar estate. To reclaim such 
an estate, where, from want of employment 
and the long abandonment of all the duties of 
ownership, the negroes had become "squatters'* 
on the soil, with their previous habits of labour 
almost forgotten, was no easy task. It was 
with much interest and pleasure that he was 
watching the obstacles to the reorganization 
of regular labour and the restoration of the 
estate gradually overcome, when the early 
death of Mr. Edward Bennett, the young but 
able manager, took place. His decease threw 
a shade over this experiment. The estate is, 
however, still connected with the family. 

One of the things that afforded most plea- 
sure to Mr. Sturge at the close of life was the 
return of Mr. Bright as member for Birming. 
ham in 1858. He rejoiced over that event, not 
merely on account of his high esteem and 
admiration for Mr. Bright, but as a symptom 
that the nation was returning to a wiser and 
calmer temper now that the storm of the 
Russian war had subsided. 

K 



CHAPTER X. 

CHARITY AT HOME. 

3 have so far sketched Joseph 
Sturge's deeds of kindness to 
those abroad and will now turn 
to his no less abundant philan- 
thropy in Birmingham, his home. 

What charity did he not profit by his gene- 
rous benefactions? What benevolent institu- 
tion, what scheme for the relief of the poor, for 
the succour of the wretched, for the reclaiming 
of the criminal, for the education of the people, 
for the advantage of the working classes, did 
not number him among its foremost promoters 
and supporters ? " On the day of his funeral," 
says Mr. Burt, then chaplain of Birmingham 
Gaol, **I had a remarkable testimony to the 
rare and unblemished public virtue of our de- 
parted friend. After I returned from the 
funeral to the gaol, I was visiting a few sick 
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prisoners, and I mentioned to them the melan- 
choly duty in which I had been engaged. One 
of them, an old inhabitant of the borough, who 
had once been better off, looked fixedly at me 
repeated the words, * Joseph Sturge dead!* 
and addedj^ after a pause, *Then Birmingham 
has lost its best friend. Only think what he 
has done for the working man, or tried to do. 
He may have had his faults, but I never heard 
of one.' Thus the gloom which hung over the 
town on that sad morning penetrated the walls 
of the borough gaol and made even the heart 
of the prisoner more sad. It was an appro- 
priate place for this tribute to be paid to his 
memory, for almost my last interview with him 
was to concert measures for the benefit of one 
class of prisoners, though not belonging to this 

gaol." 

Nowhere did Mr. Sturge's benevolence beam 
forth more beautifully than around his own 
fireside. ** It hardly need be saki," writes one 
who has the best right to testify to what he 
was at home, " that he who was so generous to 
those far off was not generous merely, but 
thoughtfully considerate in all the minutiae of 
social life to his own belongings. He cared for 
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and cultivated the reciprocities of common 
everyday life, had household gatherings of near 
relatives — nephews, and nieces, etc. — and often 
contrived excursions for their enjoyment. 
Considering how late in life he became a father, 
it seemed almost extraordinary to observe the 
interest with which he entered into and planned 
for the pleasures of his little ones. It may be 
truly stated that he delighted in the happiness of 
children, not merely of his own * lambs,' as he 
sometimes called them, but also of the children 
of the poor. Indeed, in tenderness and love, 
he was an uncommon son, brother, husband, 
and father, and in these relations my belief is 
his example is most precious.'* But he was 
far too conscientious to be blindly indulgent 
even to those most closely connected with him 
by ties of nature and affection. 

No one, indeed, could enter under his roof 
without feeling that he was enveloped in a 
singular degree in an atmosphere of peace and 
love, while the quiet cordiality of his welcome 
and his delicate attention to his guests proved 
how true a gentleman he was in his own house. 

Among his letters to his brother, is one 
written from London on the very day before 
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he started for St. Petersburg, suggesting that, 
as corn was at that time so dear, they should 
supply the men in their employ with the quantity 
of flour which their families required at a sum 
considerably below the market price. This 
suggestion was immediately acted on, but the 
peculiar significance of the incident lies in the 
fact that this anxiety for the comfort of his 
workmen should have occupied his attention at 
such a moment. But it was not merely for 
the well-being of the workmen in his own em- 
ploy that Mr. Sturge concerned himself. How 
earnestly, and in the face of how much obloquy, 
he laboured to secure for them their political 
rights has been already seen; but he was, if 
possible, yet more anxious for their material 
and moral improvement. In 1844 he took an 
active part in promoting the establishment in 
Birmingham of baths and wash-houses for the 
people, before the work was undertaken, as it 
was at a later date, by the Town Council. 

For several years before his death he was 
engaged in urging upon his felloW'Citizens the 
duty of providing for the working classes parks 
or open spaces in the neighbourhood of the 
town, where they could enjoy pure air and inno- 
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cent recreation. Consequently he bought the 
lease of a large field in Wheeley's Lane, 
Edgbaston, nearly opposite his own house, 
which he offered to place in the hands of the 
Corporation of Birmingham, rent free, during 
the remainder of the term for which he held it 
from Lord Calthorpe, to be used as a place of 
recreation, especially for the children of the 
town. But some of the inhabitants of that 
rather aristocratic suburb took alarm at the 
proposal, as likely to prove an annoyance to 
them, and lead to a deterioration in the value 
of their property. To their remonstrance Mr. 
Sturge addressed a kind reply, pointing out 
that their apprehensions were unfounded. But 
as Lord Calthorpe's agent made some objec- 
tion on similar grounds, the Corporation was 
obliged to decline accepting charge of the field, 
which they did no doubt reluctantly enough, 
and with a vote of thanks to Mr. Sturge " for 
his liberal and philanthropic ofifer.*' Firmness, 
however, was as much a feature in his character 
as benevolence. He therefore respectfully inti- 
mated to the gentlemen in question that he was 
resiolved to persevere in his purpose, and to de- 
fend his right by law if needful. This however 
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was unnecessary, and the field became a place 
of daily resort to numbers of the poor children 
in Birmingham, whose games and sports it was 
the pleasure of their generous benefactor to 
watch from his own garden on many a pleasant 
summer's eve. 

Attached to the field was a large house 
which Mr. Sturge determined to adapt for 
a small hydropathic establishment for the use 
of those whose means did not admit of their 
going to Malvern or elsewhere. He had' it 
completely fitted up with appliances, and en- 
gaged the services of Dr. Johnson, an accom- 
plished hydropathic practitioner, to attend on 
the patients. Those who were able paid a 
small sum, and those who could not paid 
nothing. It was in operation for several 
years — ^until, indeed, the removal of Dr. John- 
son to Malvern obliged him to discontinue it. 

All through life Mr. Sturge continued the 
ardent friend of the Temperance cause, giving 
liberally of his time, his means, and his personal 
exertions for its promotion. He took a deep 
interest in Bands of Hope. It was his delight 
to gather these little people around him, and 
to regale them in his own grounds with tea 
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and cake, to present them with little books 
suitable to their age, and to take them out, 
sometimes to the number of 3,000, on excur- 
sions to the country. 

He was also a zealous and munificent friend 
of education. For many years he supported 
the British and Foreign School Society. In 
his own town no appeal on behalf of the edu- 
cation of the poor was ever made to him in 
vain, and he often remarked that he never 
gave money with more satisfaction than for 
such purposes. The committee of the Glouces- 
ter Working Men's Institute, in a minute 
adopted at the time of his death, speaks of 
him as the largest contributor and principal 
mover in the establishment of that institute. 
The same thing, we believe, may be said of 
the Sailors' Home, in the same town. Indeed, 
if all that he did to encourage and support 
institutions of this nature could be brought 
together, it would supply a long list of bene- 
factions extending over his whole life. 

In the year 1845, Joseph Sturge was talking 
with a few young friends on the deplorable 
scenes observable in large towns on Sunday 
mornings — ^unwashed laziness lounging in nar- 
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row streets, troops of boys making mischief 
with trees, hedgerows, and fences, or playing 
at " pitch and hustle,'* in the outskirts, and 
expressed a regret that Sunday Schools com- 
monly turned their scholars adrift at the 
ripest age for folly and vice. Could not some- 
thing be done to mitigate the evil? The 
question was not asked in vain ; the young 
friends present were willing to try. Thus 
began « The Adult Sabbath School " at Bir- 
mingham, conducted by the younger members 
of the Society of Friends. Many objections 
were started at first by good men. What new 
scheme of beneficence is ever begun without 
having to encounter objections from good 
men ? But it has outlived all objections, and 
its example has spread widely among the 
Society in all parts of the country. Mr. 
White, one of the instruments in this bene- 
ficent work, says : " Joseph Sturge was pre- 
eminently the nursing father of this institution, 
in which many who were once drunken, ignor- 
ant, and depraved, have become sober and 
consistent Christian men and women." It was 
in no sectarian spirit that Mr. Sturge promoted 
this Friends' Sunday School; though it did 
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afford him singular pleasure to see the young 
people connected with his own denomination 
engage in a work which promised such admir- 
able results. A resolution of the Birmingham 
Sunday School Union adopted after his death, 
while speaking of his universal, world-wide 
benevolence, desires specially to have in re- 
membrance the kindly sympathy and co-oper- 
ation received from him for many years by 
this Union, by contributions to its schemes 
of usefulness, by presiding at some of its meet- 
ings, and by adding to all the weight of his 
own example in varied efforts to benefit the 
rising race. 

No class of his fellow-men was excluded 
from the sympathies of Joseph Sturge. We 
have now to speak of what he did for the 
lowest class of all. It was in the year 1851 
that his attention was specially called to the 
subject of juvenile crime. At a conference 
called in Birmingham to consider this question 
he was deeply touched with pity for the deso- 
late condition of the wretched children whose 
story was there told — first abandoned to neg- 
lect, which tempted them to crime, and then 
sent to prisons, where often, instead of being 
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reformed, their criminal education was com- 
pleted by contact with others worse than them- 
selves. With characteristic decision he deter- 
mined to make an effort to rescue some of 
these unfortunates. 

The name of Mr. John Ellis had been often 
mentioned at the conference as having been 
actively and successfully engaged for ten years 
as teacher in a ragged school in London, and 
as employing convicted thieves in his trade as 
a shoemaker. Mr. Sturge immediately com- 
municated with him, and induced him to come 
down to Birmingham to superintend an experi- 
ment he was resolved to begin for the reform- 
ation of juvenile criminals. He took a house 
in Eyland Road, Edgbaston, fitted it up, and 
then went to Mr. Stephens, the superintendent 
of police, and said, " Now, I want some of the 
very worst boys you have in Birmingham.'* 
Both that gentleman and the governor of the 
gaol cheerfully co-operated with him. Sixteen 
of the most notorious ofifenders were chosen. 
Twelve months afterwards Mr. Adderley, who 
had taken the liveliest interest in the experi- 
ment, said at Dee's Hotel : " Few weeks have 
passed without my visiting the school, and I 
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may be supposed, therefore, to be capable of 
forming an opinion on the subject ; and I have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it to have been 
most successful. Mr. Ellis had not a single 
failure from the time he commenced, although 
he had had under his care leaders of gangs of 
thieves — regular * gaol-birds ' — whom the police 
almost resented being taken out of their 
hands.'* 

Encouraged by this auspicious commence- 
ment, Mr. Sturge next bought an estate at 
Stoke Prior, in Worcestershire, about sixteen 
miles from Birmingham, which he devoted 
entirely to the work of juvenile reformation. 
There was a roomy farmhouse with out-houses 
already in existence in the centre of the farm, 
to which he added largely by building school- 
rooms, dormitories, workshops, baths, etc., until 
at last accommodation was provided for about 
sixty boys. There was a home provided for 
these poor outcasts, where they were not only 
well clothed and fed, but carefully educated, 
and trained to habits of industry by being 
taught trades or skilled agricultural labour. 
Above all, it was his desire that the institu- 
tion should be pervaded by an atmosphere of 
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Christian love, that these neglected children 
might, if possible, be won to Him who was 
not ashamed to be known as " the friend 
of sinners/* All means were employed to en- 
courage the boys to diligence and thrift, a 
certain portion of what they earned being laid 
aside as a small reserve fund, to be given to 
them when they left the institution. When 
their time was expired, suitable situations were 
sought for them, and if they lost those situa- 
tions and were again cast upon the world, they 
were still to look upon the Eeformatory as 
their home, to which they could return for a 
while, until some other means were found for 
them of earning an honest living. 

Mr. Sturge's intention was to continue the 
institution on the principle on which he had 
started it — of collecting, by information from 
the police, the worst specimens among the 
criminal class of children, and taking the 
management and responsibility upon himself, 
in conjunction with his brother Charles. And 
for this they had made ample provision. Busy 
as his life was, he visited Stoke constantly, 
and would sometimes sleep on the premises, 
that he might have an opportunity of coming 
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more closely into personal contact with the 
children. He would talk to them separately, 
inquire into each one's history, and by words 
of gentle warning and encouragement would 
seek to woo them from their aberrations into 
the paths of virtue and religion. He planned 
treats and railway excursions for them, on 
which he would accompany them himself. Nor 
was he left without a rich recompense. Eighty 
per cent, of these poor outcasts, who but for 
his intervention might have ended a life of 
cripe in the hulks or on the scaffold^ became 
honest, useful members of society. 

But there is another, and by far the most 
numerous class 6f Mr. Sturge's benefactions, 
of which nothing has been and little can be 
said here. We refer to his constant private 
charities, performed in a manner so quiet that 
their course could be traced only by their 
effects, as that of some noiseless stream is 
traced by the verdure and fruitfulness which 
clothe its banks. How many a widow's heart 
has he made to sing for joy I How many a 
poor straggler, stricken down in the battle 
of life, has he lifted up with gentle hand, and 
equipped afresh for the conflict 1 How many 
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working men and others, unable to make way 
amid the crowding competitions of this old 
world, has he aided to emigrate to America 
and elsewhere, often, moreover, kindly com- 
mending them to friends of his own, like- 
minded with himself, who were thereby ready 
to take them by the hand on their arrival 
in their new country ! Upon how many of his 
fellow- workers, in his various schemes of phil- 
anthropy, who were less favoured than himself 
in their worldly circumstances, has his bounty 
fallen as copiously • and refreshingly, and also 
as gently, as the dew ! How many a broken- 
down labourer in the field of Christian use- 
fulness has been sustained by his sympathy 
and succoured by his generosity ! 




CHAPTER XI. 

CLOSING DAYS. 

now the end was at hand. This 
mg series of services in the cause 
E humanity was drawing to a 
ose. The brave and generous 
heart that had beaten so ioyally to interests of 
righteousness and mercy on the earth was 
about to be stilled. But it happened to him 
as he could have wished — bis life and his 
labours ended together. The Great Master 
had not assigned to him what often proves the 
most difficult of all forms of service, and might 
have been especially so to one of his ardent and 
active nature — that of those " who only stand 
and wait." He passed without even an interval 
of rest from his work to his reward. The end 
also was in beautiful harmony with his life and 
character. The last service in which he was 
engaged was in connection with that cause 
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whicli was so dear to his heart, for which he 
had long "both laboured and suffered reproach,'* 
— the cause of peace on earth and goodwill 
among men. 

In 1858, he was elected president of the 
Peace Society, and never was there an ap- 
pointment the fitness of which was more 
instantly and unanimously recognised. Mi^. 
Sturge, however, felt his own incompetency, 
and expressed his wish that the committee had 
selected some other pei^on for this office. He 
was conscious of some failure in his own 
strength, and had been desirous to withdraw 
from public engagements. "Joseph Sturge,'* 
says Mr. Pumphrey, "had for some time felt 
his strength failing ; he was sensible that his 
sun was nearing the horizon, and that the 
shadows of evening were gathering around 
him. He looked on the vast field in which he 
had so long and earnestly laboured, and saw 
that a goodly harvest was ripening for the 
garner ; but where were the labourers ? " 

His mind had, indeed, been much occupied 
for some time with the wish to press tha claims 
of this question upon the young, especially 
among the members of his own Society, In 

L 
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pursuance of this object, he held meetings in 
Leeds, York, Darlington, and other towns. He 
had then evidently some premonition of his^ 
approaching decease, for in pleading with his 
young friends present at those meetings,, 
which he did with inexpressible earnestness 
and pathos, he signified his belief, on every 
occasion on which he spoke, that he was ad- 
dressing them for the last time, and assured 
them that in the near prospect of his own de* 
parture there was no remembrance of his life 
upon which he dwelt with more satisfaction 
than on any humble services he had been per- 
mitted to render in the cause of peace. At the 
close of a meeting of the Voluntary School 
Association in the spring of 1859, he said te 
Mr. Eichard, " I want to speak to thee.'* " I 
will walk with you to your lodgings," was the 
reply. " I am afraid,*' he answered, " I must 
trouble thee to get me a cab ; I can't walk,, 
owing to shortness of breath." This remark 
struck with rather a chill on the heart of the 
hearer. The cab was accordingly procured, 
an4 they-drove to his lodgings, near Finsbury 
Circus. He then spoke with great anxiety and 
feeling of a dear friend who was in consider* 
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able trouble, and of what he was doing to help 
him. To the last " on his tongue was the law 
of kindness." 

At this interview he had intimated his full 
expectation of being present at the Annual 
Meeting of the Peace Society on the 17th of 
May. All the arrangements had been made 
accordingly. His name was announced as 
chairman of the meeting in the advertisements 
and placards. But it had been ordained other- 
wise. Brief as the interval was that had yet 
to elapse, before it had expired he had been 
called into the region of perfect and eternal 
peace, where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. On Friday, the 13th 
of May, he appeared quite as well as, if not 
better than, usual. After his little boy had re- 
tired to rest, he went, as was his frequent 
practice, to his chamber, and gave him counsel 
on various subjects to which he wished to turn 
his attention during his own absence in Lon- 
don. Before he left the room, he prayed 
fervently beside the bed of his beloved child, 
closing with the petition for his family, that 
" in heaven not one of them might be missing." 
On the morning of the 14tb, he had risen at 
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his usual early hour — about six o'clock. He 
was soon attacked by a distressing fit of cough- 
ing, which, however, did not prevent his re- 
tiring, as was his wont, to an adjoining closet 
for the devotional reading of the Scriptures 
and prayer. He then called one of his little 
girls to prepare to join him in their customary 
ride on horseback before breakfast. But on 
returning to his room with the cough unabated 
he sat down on the foot of the bed and said to 
his wife, " I am very ill." The servants were 
called, and such remedies as were at hand were 
tried for his relief, but in vain. On the window 
being opened for the air, he knelt before it for 
some minutes, and in a few broken sentences 
offered up short, ejaculatory prayers. For a 
short time his bodily sufferings were severe, 
and he soon became unable to speak. He was 
lifted on to the bed, and the pain subsided into 
the faintness of death. His brothers, in the 
meanwhile, had been sent for. They came 
hastily, and soon after their arrival saw tho 
form, indeed, and the face they loved so well, 
stretched on the couch before them, the pass- 
ing spasm of agony having already given place 
to an expression of perfect, of " heavenly 
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serenity," as the bystanders described it. "But 
HE was not, for God took him." The faithful 
servant had finished the work that had been 
given him to do. He was still standing with 
his loins girt and his lamp trimmed, ready for 
further service if required. But on that early 
morning, soon after the break of day, he had 
heard his Master's voice saying, " Come up 
hither," and he was gone. It was not so much 
death as a translation. 

The news, which soon spread through the 
town, that " Joseph Sturge was dead," 
sounded like a knell over Birmingham that 
day, and saddened all hearts. High and low, 
rich and poor, men of all religious denomina- 
tions, and of every shade of political opinions, 
joined in lamentation over the loss which the 
community had sustained by the removal of one 
so universally honoured and beloved. 

The interment took place on May 20th. 
" The Corporation of Birmingham," says Mr. 
James, in his funeral sermon for his friend, 
"had their offer been accepted, would have 
awarded to him a public funeral ; and though 
the accustomed retiringness of his denomination 
declined this mark of respect, it could not 
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repress the spontaneous expressions of general 
esteem. The lengthened cortege; the closed 
shops; the crowded streets; the long pro- 
cession of respectable men; the mixture of 
ministers and members of religion of all de- 
nominations ; the seriousness or sorrow that 
sat on every countenance, which in mournful 
silence seemed to say, ' We have lost a bene- 
factor*; the numerous sermons which from 
the pulpits of various denominations paid a 
tribute to his memory ; — all proclaimed the re- 
spect in which he was held, and which was, in 
fact, a public honour put, not only upon the 
benefactor, but upon philanthropy itself." 

It was indeed an instructive spectacle which 
Birmingham presented that day, when the 
whole town, the seat of the largest manufacture 
of small firearms in the world, bowed in 
reverence over the bier of Joseph Sturge, the 
man of peace. It was a tribute paid, not to 
rank, or station, or learning, or eloquence, for 
he had none of these, but to virtue alone. 
From a very early period they had recognised 
the rare excellence and worth of the fellow- 
citizen whom Providence had sent to dwell in 
their midst. Generally they were the fore- 
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most to sustain him in his enterprises of 
philanthropy and progress; they revered his 
character, and were proud of his fame. Ex- 
cept during the brief madness of the Russian 
war, they never ceased to follow him with their 
confidence and affection. And it was surely 
also a signal testimony to the genuineness of 
the man, to the transparent integrity of his 
character, that, of all places in the kingdom, he 
was held in most esteem by those who were 
the daily witnesses of his life. 

It was decided to erect a statue and foun- 
tain in his memory, which were executed with 
admirable skill and beauty by Mr. Thomas, the 
sculptor of London. The memorial was in- 
augurated on June 4tb, 1862, in the presence 
of a very large assembly gathered around the 
spot where it was erected. 

In person, Joseph Sturge was somewhat 
below the middle size, a square and strongly- 
built figure, capable of great labour and 
fatigue. His hair, originally dark, had become 
grey, and in some parts nearly white, with ad- 
vancing age. His complexion was fresh and 
ruddy. His countenance was singularly ex- 
pressive of the mingled firmness and gentleness 
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for wliich he was distinguished. It was ob- 
served by many that he had something of 
Napoleon's brow and forehead, broad rather 
than high. There were times, indeed, when, 
as his eyes were cast down under his over- 
shadowing eyebrows and his lips compressed 
in the act of writing or other exercise of deep 
thought, his face assumed an aspect of severity 
amounting almost to sternness, which revealed 
to the observer a glimpse of that strength of 
will which gave so much force to his character. 
But speak to him, and straightway his eyes, 
lips, and brow are lighted up with one of the 
sweetest smiles that ever irradiated a human 
countenance, and which, when contrasted with 
his previous mood, might remind one of a 
sudden burst of sunshine breaking over the 
face of a mountain tarn. 

The foundation of Mr. Sturge's character 
must be sought in deep and devout religious 
earnestness. He was not a man to make any 
display of his religious emotions. But those 
who were admitted into his intimacy were at na 
loss to discover whence he derived the strength 
for his long and strenuous labours in the 
service of mankind. It was because he held 
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habitual communion with the eternal Fountain 
of life and power that his own soul was re- 
plenished with a Divine might which enabled 
him to stand unmoved amid the flowing and 
ebbing tide of circumstances and opinion. Mr. 
Whittier, who accompanied him during his^ 
American journey, said of him : " The great 
idea of duty seemed always with him. He 
used to remind me often of that line of Milton's^ 
which describes his habit of life and labour — * 

"'As ever in the great taskmasters eje.' 

" He made no parade of his devotional feelings 
and duties, he was free from anything like cant 
or affectation, but I have a most vivid recollec- 
tion of seasons when the solemnity of silent 
prayer was upon his countenance, as he sought,, 
oftener than the morning, for strength and 
wisdom to do in the right way the work which 
he believed his Divine Master required at his 
hands/' 

It was his habit to rise early, and invariably 
to devote the first part of the day to reading^ 
of the Scriptures, meditation, and prayer. Ono 
of his nieces says, in writing of him, " I think 
my uncle was one of those who never dwelt on 
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a wrong received and never forgot a kind- 
ness ; and he would inculcate the same spirit 
in us." 

Joseph Sturge had a very deep sense of the 
responsibility of life. Life was regarded by 
him as a stewardship, his time, his talents, his 
influence, his wealth, as trusts received from 
above, to be used for the honour of God and 
the good of his fellow-men. Hence the almost 
trembling apprehension with which he watched 
the growth of worldly prosperity with himself 
and his friends, lest the love of riches gaining 
upon them with the increase of riches, he and 
they should fail to make the right use of the 
gift committed to them by the Master. His 
letters abound with allusions to this point. 
His generosity was frank and spontaneous as it 
was abundant. He was emphatically a cheerful 
giver. 

Another very marked feature in his cha- 
racter was his implicit loyalty to principle. 
When any cause or question came to seek his 
suffrage, he did not ask whether it was popular 
or in good repute, or likely to prove successful, 
but whether it was true and right. There are 
excellent persons to be found who have just 
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and generous impulses, but who are paralysed 
by tlie haunting shadow of their own reputation. 
Before you can induce them to take part in any 
movement, you must first be ready to answer 
satisfactorily such questions as these : Have 
any of the rulers or respectabilities of their 
own circles believed on it ? Who is to be, and 
who is* not to be, there ? They will give their 
money, and even their counsel and co-operation, 
in a private way ; but they will not bring their 
own good name into any hazard. Joseph 
Sturge was willing, like his Master, to make 
himself of no reputation rather than abandon a 
good cause. If he was only satisfied that he 
was called by his Master to do any work, 
however unpopular, he was willing " to go 
forth unto Him without the camp bearing His 
reproach.'* This, of course, implied the posses- 
sion of courage of the highest sort, and in 
ample measure. It was a courage resting on 
conscience and sustained by a firm and reso- 
lute will. "When his mind was once made up,** 
says Mr. James, " on a point of duty, he 
was resolved to go forward, though all the 
world frowned, or laughed in a chorus. If 
others would go with him, well, if not, he would 
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go alone. In all matters of duty he had the 
courage of a hero and the constancy of a 
martyr. These are the men that bless the 
world, the men of determination, that can 
breast the wave of opposition and encounter 
the storms of ignorance and reproach." 

But with all this decision and energy there 
were united a humility, a modesty, a gentleness, 
and a charity towards others who differed from 
him, which are very rarely found in combina- 
tion with such qualities. This was the peculiar- 
ity that most forcibly struck all who knew him. 
" Very thankful," says Whittier, " I often feel 
that it was my privilege to be near him, to 
render him some little assistance and sympathy, 
and to witness from day to day his unselfish 
regard for others, his firm, unbroken hold upon 
principle, his patience, forbearance, and generous 
allowance for difference of opinion, habit, and 
education, his boundless charity and good 
nature — all in connection and in peaceful 
accordance with a calm, steady perseverance 
in what he believed to be right. I never knew 
a gentler man nor a firmer one." 

But perhaps the besetting infirmity of his 
nature was a certain impetuosity of temper, 
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which betrayed him occasionally into the use 
of hasty and passionate expressions. It was 
hardly possible, indeed, that so much energy 
and fervour of character- could exist apart from 
a rather ardent temperament. And when he 
had erred, or imagined he had erred, in this 
respect, his penitence was profound and the 
amends he made magnanimous. The following 
account from the Rev. J. H. Wilson, who was 
associated with him in some of his labours in 
Birmingham, is an example of this. At one of 
the stormy political meetings which were often 
held in the town, in connection with the 
question of the suffrage, a working man 
opposed some proposal of his with a pertinacity 
and passion which provoked Mr. Sturge to 
rebuke him in words that no one else thought 
particularly harsh or offensive. Still, when 
the excitement was over, the remembrance of 
them grieved him deeply. The next morning 
he sent for Mr. Wilson, and said to him, "James, 
thoa must find out that workiag man to whom 
I spoke last night, and bring him to me." 
^'But I don't know his name, or where he 
lives," was the reply. " It doesn't signify," 
answered he ; " he must be found : I have not 
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slept all night for thiaking of the words that I 
said to him. I can't rest until I have apolo- 
gised and asked his pardon." The quest was 
made, and the man was found and brought to 
him, and he did apologise, with a manly candour 
and humility that went straight to the poor 
fellow's heart. From that time he took the 
man by the hand and befriended him for 
years. 

It is also a noble testimony to the triumph 
of Christian principle over natural infirmity 
that he had so schooled and mastered his 
temper that his apparently imperturbable 
calmness amid very trying circumstances was 
precisely the thing which struck all men as one 
of his most characteristic qualities. 

" The very gentlest of all human natures," 

are the words of his American poet-friend, words 
which we have no doubt have been echoed by 
thousands who knew him, as most happily des- 
criptive of what he was. And beyond doubt his 
was one of the gentlest of all human natures. 
And if it was so rather by Divine grace than by 
original tendency, all the more are we bound 
to glorify the grace of God in him. 
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We will conclude with the closing stanzas of 
Whittier*s poem, written in remembrance of 
him, — 

^^ Thanks to the good man's beautiful example, 
Who in the vilest saw 
Some sacred ciypt or altar of a temple 
Still vocal with God's law ; 

And heard with tender ear the spirit sighing, 

As from its prison cell, 
Praying for pity, like the mournful crying 

Of Jonah out of hell. 

Not his the golden pen's or lip's persuasion, 

But a fine sense of right, 
And truth's directness, meeting each occasion 

Straight as a line of light. 

His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 

In the same channel ran ; 
The crystal clearness of an eye kept single 

Shamed all the frauds of men. 

The very gentlest of all human natures 

He joined to courage strong. 
And love, outreaching unto all God's creatures. 

With sturdy hate of wrong. 

Tender as woman, manliness and meekness 

In him were so allied 
That they who judged him by his strength or weakness 

Saw but a single side. 



